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For the Companion. 


A BIT OF LACE. 


“Though I know not 
That I do wrong, I feel a thousand fears, 
Which are not ominous of right.”—Byron. | 








Grandmother lived in the house where, as a | 
little girl, her mother had played. | 

Every room had its history. The quaint por- | 
traits on the walls, whose eyes followed me 
into the corners, were real men and women 
to me. 

From the front door, with its shining 
brass knocker, to the great brick oven in the 
kitchen, that old house was my delight. 

No odor was half so delectable as the 
smell of apples in the cellar. 

Scarcely less pleasant or suggestive was 
the spicy perfume of the attic, whose an- 
cient finery was stored in cedar chests, and 
where barrels of nuts were stowed away for 
winter evenings. 

I remember that the sun looked in, be- 
nignly, through the slats of a great green 
eye, which served to decorate the front gable, 
as well as to admit light and air. 

We were five cousins in all. Many years 
ago, grandmother’s eldest son had died, 
leaving his orphaned children to her care. 
So Bab and Hal Harlow had found a happy 
home with her. Besides these rollicking 
boys, there were cousin Sue Rust, as frisky 
asa colt, and pretty Mary Page, who per- 
sonated ‘*Propricty” in this merry company 
of cousins; and last of all, myself, Charity 
Cross. 

We were occasionally asked, all together, 
to pay a visit to the “Butternuts,” when 
grandmother’s physical strength and Chris- 
tian fortitude were equal to the undertaking. 

What fun we planned for months, and ex- 
ecuted in one happy week! 

In one of these invitations, Grandmother 
thoughtfully included Helen Winter, my 
room-mate at boarding-school. For this I 
was sincerely grateful. 

When I first saw Helen, I thought her 
name must have been an after-thought, her 
character suited it sowell. She was a beau- 
tiful girl, dark and rich in her type, and 
cold in her manners, with a gravity that 
scarcely accorded with her years. I always 
admired her, but I felt as if she were on can- 
vas, and not made to touch. 

When I heard that Helen had no other 
home than the school, and that she spent all 
her dreary vacations there, I pitied her. 
When I knew her better I learned to love 
her, as well as she would let me. 

Her parents had been missionaries to some 
far-away country, where they died, and this 
little girl was sent home by friends, who had 
at length lost sight of her. So she had drift- 
ed into the haven of Miss Long’s school. 

Here she remained, year after year, un- 
wittingly a pensioner upon the bounty of 
the good woman, who never gave her a hint 
that supplies had long ago ceased to arrive 
for her. 

Poor Helen! She had never been to anybody's 
grandmother’s, but if she felt rather nervous 
about it, she did not betray it; though I am cer- 
tain that she never shut her eyes for a week before 
we went. 


which unspoken feeling was evidently shared by 


Helen. 
Unfortunately, the day preceding the party had 
been spent in search of trailing arbutus, and Cous- 


in Mary had contracted a violent cold. 


We were dismayed at the thought of going to 
the féte without her, but she was unable to leave 
her room; so there was no help for it. To tell the 
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truth, Cousin Mary wore far the prettiest things, 
and I felt sorry that Miss Prentice—fresh from 
Paris—should not see the “Harlow girls,” as we 
were usually called, at their best. 

I think I cared more for dress and adornment 


How the forty girls envied us, as we rattled off | than the others, unless I except Helen Winter, 


in the rumbling old family carriage which had 
been sent for us, on that pleasant April morning! 

Easter came late that year, 1 remember. I can 
see the bursting buds now, and hear the twitter of 
birds under the eaves, as we drove up through the 
lane, which was already green and starred with 
dandelions. 

They were all on the porch to receive us—dear 
old grandmother first, then Mary and Sue, and 
“the boys” in the background. Cousin Bob was a 
full-fledged lawyer, to be sure, but he would al- 
ways be aboy. I was proud of such a hospitable 
welcome to my homeless friend. 

After a day or two, Helen thawed perceptibly, 
under the influence of the general social warmth; 
and as a consequence, she blossomed into unusu- 
al beauty. She even laughed and talked like any 
other girl, until I could scarcely credit my senses. 

On the Wednesday following our arrival, we 
were to attend a féte in honor of the birthday of 
& young lady whom Cousin Bob was going to 
marry, She had lately returned from Europe, 
and I confess I was a little awed by the thought, 





whose wardrobe was almost scanty, though propre. 
My mother made a point of plainness and sim- 
plicity in my attire,—which was hardly in accord 
with my own sense of the fitness of things. 
| The eventful evening came, and when I surveyed 
myself in my small mirror I crimsoned with vex- 
ation that I reflected no more credit upon the Har- 
lows. 

“Tf I only possessed some trifle to mitigate my 
plainness!” thought I; ‘a necklace, a pair of ear- 
rings, or a handsome sash !” 

A bright thought flitted across my mind. Since 
Cousin Mary could not go, I would borrow a piece 
of fine old point lace which I had seen her wear on 
rare occasions. I knew it was not suitable for a 
girl of sixteen, but what of that? 

I had a passion for pretty lace, yet I hesitated 
to ask Mary to loan it to me; for I was very sen- 
sitive and feared to be refused. 

While I was still ooking at my own dissatisfied 
face, Cousin Suedanced into the room, and stopped 
singing long enough to say that Mary wished me 
to come to her; so I hastened thither, 








She wanted to give me explicit instructions as | I went to my own room after breakfast, and 
to the exact phraseology of her regrets, and she | throwing open the French window, I sat in the 
urged me to make a mental memorandum of all | sunshine, letting the soft breeze fan my cheek. 


the pretty things I should see. 


The birds almost touched my hair, as they flew 


She conjured me to observe the style of hair-| about busy with their manifold architectural pro- 
dressing which Miss Prentice honored with her | jects. 


approval; the number of buttons on her gloves, | 
and whether her boots had round or square tocs. 
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Then, as if to indicate that the conference was 
at an end, she added, with a little yawn,— 

“Why, you really look very well, Charry.” 

I was angered. Hurrying back to finish my 
toilet, in the hall I passed Mary’s open trunk, for 
she had brought too much baggage to go into her 
chamber. The first thing which caught my eye, 
as I glanced toward it, was the coveted lace lying 
in an open tray,—for Mary was not very orderly 
in her habits. 

With her cruel comment upon my appearance 
still ringing in my ears and burning my cheeks, I 
seized the lace and felt that this was only “poetic 
justice.” Helen expressed no surprise at this un- 
expected addition to my dress, which I nervously 
arranged at my throat with a spray of arbutus. 

I congratulated myself that Sue was too unob- 
serving to notice it. 

The party was delightful. Miss Prentice, the 
débutante, wore much the simplest costume, and 
a pang of remorse shot through my heart as I 
glanced from her quiet dress tomy own borrowed 
finery. I should have done very well without it, 
for everybody was kind to me for grandmother’s 
sake. 

The next morning, Cousin Mary was too ill to 
hear my inventory of new toilettes. She had 
passed a feverish, restless night, and a physician 
had been called. 





At another time the situation would have heen 
a delight; but to-day I could only sit still and 
dumbly wonder if poor Cousin Mary would die. 

My excited imagination.ran riot. I could 
pursue no other train of thought. 

1 made pictures of a long funeral cortege 
wearing dusky garments, and I fancied I 
could hear the tolling of distant bells. I did 
not try to analyze my feelings, but I vaguely 
felt that I was in some way to blame for it all. 

For days we moved about in a dream, fearing 
the worst. Butatlength Mary’s youthful vigor 
triumphed, and she rallied again. 

But our vacation was over with her convales- 
cence, and the next day Helen and I were to re- 
turn to school. 

When we were packing our few possessions, 
I remembered suddenly that I had not restored 
Cousin Mary’s lace. 

Where was it? I could not think what I had 
done with it when I returned from the party. 

I blushed for shame and trembled with fear. 
Vainly I searched in every conceivable place. 

No trace of it could be found. I dared not 
make any inquiries, for that would lead to an 
explanation. Could I have lost it in coming 
home? No, I knew it was fastened too secure- 
ly when I wished to remove it hurriedly at that 








late hour. Of the details of our lives for the 
next few days after the féte, I had no recollec- 
tion. 

What should I do? 

Then came the cowardly thought that Mary 
would never suspect my connection with the 
loss of her treasured lace. Where the blame 
might fall, I never stopped to consider. 

Cowardice and Deceit are twins. Entering 
the world together, they have gone hand in 
hand ever since their birth. 

Following a wrong act by a worse thought, 
I tried to forget the whole matter. 

We all left the “Butternuts” the next morn- 
ing, except Cousin Mary, who was not yet 
strong enough to bear the journey home. 

For the first time in my life I was not sorry 
to have my holiday over. I gladly took up 
the daily routine at Miss Long’s, aware that I 
needed the wholesome tonic of hard work. 
But somehow, I wakened every morning with 
a nameless dread at my heart. 

With dawning consciousness each day there 
came a dull sense of something wrong. When 
I was fully awake it took a more definite 
shape, and I knew where the trouble lay. 

Helen Winter had seemed so cheerful and 
even gay since our return, that the transforma- 
tion was remarked by our companions. 

Of course, I was flattered to feel that the 
treat which my friends had given her had been 
so potent. 

Helen and I seemed to have exchanged na- 
tures, for I had never felt quite safe since our 
vacation, and therefore I had grown quict and re- 
served. 

One day, I was startled to hear, quite accident- 
ally, that grandmother had paid a visit to the 
school without sending for me. 

One of the girls had surprised her and Miss 
Long in the study, and reported the private con- 
ference to me. My imagination instantly associ- 
ated grandmother’s appearance, in secret session 
with the Principal, with the lost lace, because that 
subject lay nearest my heart. 

Naturally grandmother had a right to institute 
a search for it, since it was an heirloom which had 
come to Cousin Mary at her hands. 

For days after this I was restless and misera- 
ble, feeling my secret a heavy burden. 

About this time, Helen Winter relapsed into her 
old ways. She shunned society, and avoided be- 
ing left alone with me. 

Vainly I tried to discover the thing which made 
my friend unhappy. What made this the more 
surprising, our friendship had not been of the 
freakish, fickle sort, and this was our first misun- 
derstanding. 

Her behavior became so irritating at length, that 
I confess to a sense of relief as the time for part- 
ing drew near at the end of the summer term. 

I did not suggest a correspondence when, with 
a cold good-by, I left her, I was ashamed of that 
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later, however. I wrote cordially, if not affec- 
tionately, to her, but the letter was never an- 
swered. 

Grandmother had arranged for a general family 
re-union at the “Butternuts,” in the month of 
August. Of course, I was glad to be there; but 
at the sight of the dear old house in its orchard 
of butternut trees, my loyal heart flew back to 
poor Helen, shut up in her little bedroom in the 
hot city. Then [I remembered that had 
“snubbed” me, and I became appropriately indig- 
nant. 

‘The especial purpose of the ingathering of chil- 
dren and grandchildren at this time was to cele- 
brate the marriage of Cousin Bob to Miss Pren- 
tice, our young hostess at the birthday-party. 

Of course, the wedding was the theme whose 
variations were sounded in every key. Cousin 
Bob was serenely happy, and Hal waxed hilari- 
ous; for his sister-elect was indeed a jewel where- 
with to adorn the old homestead. 

We took our tea upon the lawn, the evening 
before the ceremony in the church; and Miss 
Prentice and her brother were our guests. Gaily 
we jested and chatted, and if that exasperating 
Helen Winter had not appeared to my mind’s 
vision so often, I should have been thoroughly 
happy. What right had she to cloud my pleasure 
with her dismal face ? 

I could not help it, if she chose to be disagreea- 
ble and morose; so that she was not invited a; 
second time by my grandmother. 

Still I seerctly sighed to think that she was shut 
out from this merry-making. 

When the evening was spent and the “good- 
nights” were said, Miss Prentice drew me aside a 
little bashfully, and whispered,— 

“Charry, people say it is a good omen to wear 
some borrowed thing at one’s wedding. Now, I 
have a fancy for that piece of fine old lace which | 
you wore so becomingly at my first party. Will 
you lend it to me ?” 

The room swam round, and my pa.ched lips | 
refused to speak. 

That morning I had been reading to a1 >Id| 
blind woman in the neighborhood the story o hie | 
Israclitish bondage ; and now, I felt that like them, 
I was forced to “serve with vigor” the cruel mas- 
ter whose slave I had become. 

My heart searcely beat, but I finally stammercd | 
out that she was “welcome to wear it, if / could | 
Jind it.” How T hated myself the nexi moment 
for saying that! | 

Miss Prentice looked surprised, and a little 
hurt, but she kissed me kindly and answered,— 

“Never mind, Do not look so troubled. 
It is no matter—on!y a foolish freak. But I am| 
sorry it you have mislaid yoru pretty lace.” 

With such loving words, she sought to chase 
away the cloud which must have darkened my 
face. 

‘the weddins-day dawned radiitly, but my | 
poor heart was too heavy to keep time to marriage 
bells. 


she 





dear. 


Nobody but the pretty bride guessed the state | 


of mind [ was in; and she showered her winsome | 
smiles upon me, to drive away my gloomy looks. 
I was almost beside myself. What could my new 
cousin think of me! What a selfish, childish girl 
I must seem! 

Then L bitterly thought of Helen Winter; and 
I said to myself, “She knows where that lace is, 
and that the reason for her bad behavior.” 
With such secant comfort, I tried to take heart 
and thus shield my own fault to my conscience— 
growing a little less lugubrious afterwards. | 

Well, the marriage festivities came to an end at | 
last, as all things must; and I was thankful to 
throw my handful of rice, in turn, after the de- 
parting pair. 

So, at length, we settled down to the quiet, 
humdrum life of a country house in summer. 
Other engagements had called my mother home, 
and I would fain have borne her company, but 
grandmother would not hear of it. 

One sultry morning, we were scattered about 
the grounds as usual, each with her chosen book 
or work, when we were startled by a loud cry 
and a queer, crashing sound in the trees. 

The next moment, poor Cousin Hal lay on the 
ground, insensible. Of course, we were imme- 
diately plunged into a state of wild excitement 
and alarm. 

Every one eagerly hastened to do the wrong 
thing, to restore the boy’s consciousness. Pres- 
ently a man came up from the meadow who could 
carry Hal in his arms. 

Cautiously and tenderly, he lifted his precious 
burden, assisted by many trembling hands. As I 
stooped mechanically to pick up Hal's hat, my 
eyes fell upon something that had dropped from 
his hand and fallen on the grass at my feet. | 

That glance cut the cords which bound my soul | 
to fear and dissembling. 

Now I should find courage to shake off the guilt 
which had oppressed and borne me down. 

There lay a bird’s nest, lined with my cousin 
Mary’s lace—soiled and torn, but still in the pos- 
session of the innocent little thief, who had cost 
me so much sorrow. 

So sudden and entire was my relief that I danced 
and laughed and wept all at once, to the scandal 
and amazement of the whole family. 

My astonishing conduct was received with dark 
looks, but no notice was taken of it until poor lit- 
fle Hal had quite recovered from what proved to 
be only a swoon. 

Then L confessed, with tears and burning cheeks, 
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to having borrowed the lace without leave; and in | 
the confusion of Mary’s illness, I had forgotten its 
existence till it was too late. In the meantime, | 
no doubt, the birds, who were building, flew in at 
the open windows and “confiscated” it. 

Poor grandmother watched me closely, and lis- 
tened to my story with a look of keenest suffer- 
ing. When I owned that I had sometimes feared 
that it might have been taken from my room by 
other hands, she shook my shoulder violently, | 
and bade me hold my tongue. 

In a little while she came to my chamber, | 
where I had taken refuge from the general storm 
of reproach and indignation. Instead of the lec- 
ture which I expected and deserved, she only 
told me to put on my hat and meet her at the} 
door in ten minutes. Young lady as I felt myself 
to be, I humbly obeyed without question. 

I found the carriage waiting. She entered it 
and ordered me to follow her. We drove rapidly 
away, and I did not doubt that grandmother was 
taking me home to my mother in disgrace. I was 
humiliated by my friends’ displeasure, and I was 
grieved that my dear mother must suffer for my 
misconduct; but these feelings were secondary to 
the one thought that had taken possession of me— | 
I was free, I could bear anything now. 

Presently, to my surprise, we stopped at Miss 
Long’s, instead of keeping on to Ravenswood, as 
Iexpected. What was more remarkable, grand- 
mother asked for Helen Winter, but sent in no 
card. We had not long to wait. Almost imme- 
diately Helen entered the dimly-lighted parlor. 

She walked slowly, and looked ill. When she | 
recognized us, her cheek flushed and her whole 
manner chai.ged. She marched resolutely for- 
ward to mect us, as if she “smelled the battle 
from afar,” but with no sign of welcome. 

“Helen,” grandmother began, in a broken voice, 
“Charity and I have come to ask your pardon, | 
and to try to right a great wrong. 

**My child, I have to-day learned, not only that 
you are not guilty of the sin with which you have 
been charged; but I know how brave and noble 
vot have been to bear in silence the suspicion of a | 
fault which you knew had been committed by 
another. You poor motherless girl! Can you} 
forgive us ?” 

I scarcely dared to lift my eyes, till I heard her 
sobs, then 1 flung my arms around Helen and told 
her all, as we cried together. 

She kissed my cheek in token of reconciliation ; 
but like a tired, homesick child, she wept her par- 
don in dear grandmother’s arms. 

All the grandchildren have builded nests for 


| themselves and flown away from the “Butter- 


nuts,” and grandmother is old and infirm now, 
but Helen Winter—gentle, loving and faithful—is 
the child on whom she leans, as she totters down 
towards the setting sun. C. EMMA CHENEY. 
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OUR BOOKS. 

Tne pleasant books, that silently among 

Our household treasures take familiar places, 

Are all to us as ifa living tongue 

Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces! 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
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For the Companion, 


THE ACADIAN LOGGER. 

“Here, Henri, you will take care of the children 
and not let them fall in the water,” Madame Louis 
Baptiste said to her son, an intelligent-looking boy 
about twelve years old. “Your father and I can- 
not get back before night, for we have got to sce 
to the raft in ‘Bayou noir’ that this wind doesn’t 
scatter it. A hard day’s work; and you must 
help us by taking good care of the little ones,” 
and Madame Baptiste hurried off to rejoin her hus- | 
band, who was waiting at the door for her in his 
skiff. 

Madame Baptiste I call the plain-faced, sturdy 
little woman, and she was known by that name 
Two years before that, an agent 
was seeking amongst the loggers for a certain | 
Monsieur Desmarais, who had inherited two or | 
three hundred dollars by the death of a distant 
relative in New Orleans. 

“Desmarais ?” 
such man here. 


said the loggers; “there is no 

It is a mistake.” 

“Desmarais?” said Madam Baptiste, whose 
house was the last he visited; ‘“‘why, my friend, I 
was born here, I married here, and I never heard 
the name before in my life.” 

“Very strange!” grumbled the agent to the gen- 
tleman who had directed him to the Acadian log- 
gers; “why on earth did you send me on such a 
wild goose chase ? The name of Desmarais is ut- 
terly unknown among those people.” 

The gentleman first stared at the speaker, and 
then burst into a hearty fit of laughter. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said at last. “I forgot | 
to tell you to ask for Louis Baptiste. He is the 
heir, though I doubt if the fellow ever knew that 
he had another name. He was probably chris- 
tened by the name he bears; certainly married 
under it. Go back and look him up.” 

He did so, and had an interview with Monsieur 
Louis Baptiste. Atter a course of questions the 
latter rubbed his hair up, scratched his head, and 
with a visible effort of memory, recalled that he 
had heard his father say they had another name, 
but he thought two were enough for any man to 
carry. Yes, he knew M. Jean Fontages, of New 
Orleans, was a “petit cousin” (little cousin). He | 
received the legacy, and as the Acadians did not | 
believe in banks and knew nothing of profitable | 
investments, he turned it into specie, tied it up in! 


| any distance. 
| and the houses bob about socially together. 


|and river were over their banks. 


| knows you do enough of that. 
heard of a mamma driving her little girl out 
| among the wolves ? 


| child cried. 
| others would, and I like to think how good sheis, 
| and how wicked Jolie Coeur’s mamma was. 
| sides, the wind blows so; just as it did that night. 


a strong yarn stocking and hid it at the bottom 
of the big family chest as a fund for a rainy day. 
He never slackened his laborious life for this snug 
little nest-egg. 

The children gathered at the window of the cab- 
in to see thei’ parents off. 

“Take care of the water, Henri,’ the mother 
called out, as she kissed her hand tothem. “Don’t 
let Claude and Margot lean out too far.” 

Come with me to this strange section of the At- 


| takapas country, and you will understand Mad- 


am Baptiste’s warning about water. Amidst a 
perfect net-work of lakes and bayous these log- 
gers have made their home. Regularly every 


| spring these low, swampy lands are inundated, 


and for months they live literally in the water. 
But here they stay, rearing families as well as the 


| miserable, unhealthy miasma-poisoned air will 


let them. They are gaunt, and yellow as oranges 
from chills and fevers, but a cheerful, honest, hos- 
pitable race. They have no books, no schools, 
and are as ignorant as any human beings of this 
nineteenth century can be; but if they have none 
of the advantages of a higher civilization, neither 
have they its vices. 

The most curious thing about them is their 
houses. They build their one-story log cabins on 
rafts, and as the water rises, the rafts float on the 
surface, and as these rafts are securely fastened 
by chains to a tree, or strong stakes driven deep 
in the ground, there is no danger of their drifting 
They build quite near each other, 
The 
men make log rafts and float them into the At- 
chafalaya in high water; the women spin and 
weave, and often help their husbands with their 
logs. 

This spring of 1882, the water was unusually 
high. The Mississippi was breaking through its 
levees in various places. The Atchafalaya Lake 
The loggers’ 
huts were tossing about rather wildly, and from 


| Paul Baptiste’s cabin (the nearest to a large 


lake), there was nothing to be seen but a vast ex- 
panse of angry water. 

It was a wild, gusty, March day, and the cabin 
strained and creaked under the gusts of wind, 


| but the children were accustomed to feel their 
| house bobbing about, and didn’t mind it in the 
least. 


They had no books and pictures and playthings 
like the children in the great world of which they 
knew nothing. But Henri was rigging for Claude 
a little boat, which he had carved out himself, and 
they were very merry floating it in their mother’s 
big wash-tub, and pretending that the wind out- 
side was capsizing it. But the little ones began 
to weary of the boat, and Margot, who had for- 
gotten to cry when her mother went away, awak- 


| ened to her duties, and sobbed and snivelled, until 


Henri and Claude became distracted. Suddenly 


| Henri’s eyes fell on a pile of seed-cotton in the 
| corner, and he drew Margot to it. 


“Come,” he cried, gaily, “let us pick the seeds 
from the cotton, so that when mamma comes 
home she will find a famous pile ready for her 
spinning-wheel. She is going to weave Margot a 
beautiful blue dress from it.” 

These Acadian folk had no machinery for gin- 


| ning their cotton; yet laboriously cleansed by the 


hand, spun and woven in the most primitive man- 
ner, Attakapas cottonade, for texture and fast col- 
ors, brings the highest market price. The pile of 
cotton soon diminished under the busy hands of 
the children, for with the blue dress in perspective 
little eight-year-old Margot would have worked 
her small fingers to the bone. Twilight was creep- 


| ing on, and the storm became more furious. 


“Tell us the story of the white mouse, Ienri,” 


| said Claude, “and then we can work famously.” 


“No, no,” Margot cried. 
by heart. 
Ceeur.’” 

“But that makes me cry,” Claude persisted. 

“T want to cry, me.” 

“Well, you needn’t,” he grumbled; “goodness 
Besides, who ever 


[I know it cvery word 
O Henri, sing us the song of ‘Jolie 


It’s nonsense, and I don’t 
want nonsense.” 

“Tf it’s nonsense, I want it,” the obstinate little 
“Our mamma wouldn’t do it, but 


Be- 


Sing, Henri, sing.” 
“*Who comes so late through the wind and rain, 
And cries with the voice of Jolie Ceur? 
‘Ah, mother mine, I cried in vain, 
Whilst the red wolves mangled Jolie Ceeur. 


“*Why did you drive me all alone 

To the gloomy woods, poor Jolie Coeur? 
I ran and wept at your cruel words; 

Now you shall weep for Jolie Coeur.’ 


“The mother wept till her eyes fell out, 
But still”— 


“Holy saints! what is that?” Henri cried, 
breaking off the song and springing to his feet. 
A terrible crash, and a wrench, and the house 
shook to its foundations. He ran to the window 
and looked out in the stormy dusk. 

“The tree has fallen!” he cried. “We are tied 
to nothing, and the cabin is drifting to the lake.” 

The children did not cry out aloud, but little 
Margot ran to Henri, as well as the tossing of the 


| house would allow her, and buried her face on his 


arm. Even then his courage did not desert him. 

“The raft is very strong,” he said. “I heard 
papa say he had built it so for any accident. The 
wind may change and blow us back.” 





But as he spoke, he remembered that his father 
had never dreamed of such an accident as that the 
house might be swept to the lake. It might float 
safely in a sheltered, shallow spot; but what 
would the clumsy structure do on waves rolling 
and tossing in their madness? It would either 
go down or be dashed to pieces. 

“Don’t be frightened, children,” he said; “I’m 
going on the roof to see if the neighbors have seen 
us, and where we are.” 

Before he climbed into the loft, he went to the 
chest and taking out his father’s bag of money, 
secured it around his waist. 

“What do you do that for?” said Claude, in a 
trembling voice. 

‘Well, if I’m lost—drowned, you know”—he 
whispered, ‘the money would go down in the boat 
if it was in the chest. But a dead body floats, and 
poor papa would at least have his money.” 

Claude shuddered, and hid his face in his hands. 
Henri climbed into*the loft, opened a little trap- 
door in the roof, which had been constructed by 
Louis Baptiste to watch his rafts when they were 
floating down the lake, and looked out. Too dark 
and stormy to see anything but mere outlines. 
They were passing some trees, and Henri, catching 
at the branches, strove to stay their swift progress ; 
but they were torn from his hands, leaving them 
bloody and lacerated. 

He might have saved himself by swinging him- 
self in the trees, for he was a stout, active boy, but 
the thought of deserting his helpless charge never 
entered his mind. The last tree was reached, and 
he knew they were tossing on the lake. The house 
careened on one side, and thinking it was going 
to capsize, he hurried down. A candle was throw- 
ing its feeble beams from a table held tightly by 
the children. 

“We have lighted the ‘consecrated candle,’” 
sobbed poor little Margot. “O Pierre! can we 
drown while it is burning ?” 

It is one of the superstitions of these ignorant 
folk, that a candle blessed by bishop or priest will 
save from peril, and the poorest of them have their 
“chandelle sainte.” 

Henri took his little sister in his arms and tried 
to soothe her. He had great faith in the candle 
himself, but he knew it could hardly burn long 
in all this shaking and tossing. 

But this superstition gave some hope and cour- 
age to these poor terrified children, thus brought 
face to face with a sudden death, so we will not 
criticise it. 

Never before in his young life had Henri real- 
ized the meaning of death. Dreadful as it was to 
him, he put aside all personal fears in trying to 
quiet Claude and Margot. They said their pray- 
ers, and in the midst of her terror, the exhausted 
little girl fell asleep in her brother’s arms. 

“Light the lantern, Claude,” said Henri, “and 
hang it up in the south window, so that if they 
come to look for us, they will see the light.” 

Claude obeyed, but as he stepped down from 
the window a sudden lurch of the cabin threw 
him violently to the floor. 

He struck his head against the table, and lay 
there motionless. Before Henri could reach him, 
there was a crash above, and he guessed the frail 
roof of the cabin had blown off. 

“We are gone now!” he cried, dropping on his 
knees. “God have mercy on us, and comfort our 
peor parents !” 

Surely the tossing had ceased. Was the cabin 
settling and going down? That must beit. The 
wind still blew, but they did not seem to move an 
inch. By degrees hope came to him. Perhaps 
they had been driven into one of the coves and 
were aground there. He busied himself about 
Claude, who at last opened his eyes. His first 
words were,— 

“We are not drowned, Henri, for behold the 
candle still burning.” 

I will not detain you by a history of the weary 
hours of that terrible night. With the gray light 
of morning, Henri saw that the wind had changed, 
and that the cabin had been driven on shore, or 
what was once a shore, though now a sea of 
water. 

It was all unfamiliar to him,—the trees and 
everything,—nor was there a single cabin in sight. 
As the morning advanced, he saw several skiffs 
pulling towards them, and as they drew nearer, he 
recognized his father standing in the boat and 
waving like 2 madman. “ 

“Are you all safe, Henri?” he shouted, and 
when the answer came back, “All safe,” the poor 
man fell in the bottom of the skiff and cried like 
a little child. 

“All safe,” he sobbed, “and the house blown 
clean across the lake, and not a hair of my little 
ones harmed! O my Father, how shall I thank 
Thee ?” 

It was almost a miracle, and as it happened 
only the other day, there is no doubt of the cor- 
rectness of these details. It was a heavy mass to 
have been hurled through the lake without hav- 
ing been destroyed, as by all known laws it ought 
to have been; but as old Baptiste only recognizes 
a Divine Hand in the matter, I think we are safe 
in leaving it there. 

Mrs. Marie B. WILLIAMS. 

LonG anp Suort.—A Scotch lawyer was so 
short in stature that it was necessary for him to 
stand on a stool when addressing the court. 

“Well,” said a wit, on seeing him thus elevated, 





“that is one way of rising at the bar.” 


Curran, the orator and wit, was once arguing & 
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case involving ecclesiastical law. Noticing a very 
tall and slender lawyer behind him, who had 
studied for the church and then gone into the 
law, the wit said,— 

“I can refer your lordship to a very high au- 
thority behind me, who was once intended for the 
church, though perhaps he was better fitted for 


the steeple!” 
——— + 
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For the Companion. 
REST. 


Mary, dear, do you remember 
How we stood, long years ago, 

On the bridge, one bleak November, 
Looking at the pool below ? 


How we watched the dry leaves sailing, 
Sailing siowly, on its breast, 

While the breeze was softly wailing 
As it bore them to their rest? 


How you wondered were they happy 
Now their little life was done? 

“Happy! how can they be happy— 
No more summer, no more sun?” 


Ah! the years have fallen round me, 
Since we stood beside the stream. 

And have shewn the hopes that bound me 
Then to earth were but a dream; 


But a dream; yet the awaking 
Jame so gently in old age, 
*Twas but as the morning breaking, 
Or the turning of a page. 


Oh, were you and I together 
On that little bridge once more, 
I would give a different answer 
Than I did in days of yore. 
I would tell of summers fading, 
ow the sun must set at night, 
And of all the thick mists shading 
Sun and summer from the sight. 


I would tell of that deep ye: 
Springing from the tadi 








ing, 


“Urs, 








For a sun that has no tarni 
For a life that has no tears. 


Yes, those leaves that we remember 
Drifting on the current’s breast, 
They were glad, that chill November, 
They were glad, for they had rest. 
FREDERICK GEO. SCOTT. 
+o 


For the Companion. 


BURIED ALIVE. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 

It was in the days of the ‘‘Maine Liquor Law.” 

Not the ‘License Law,” or the comparatively feebly- 
executed “‘Prohibition Law,’’ now on the Statute Book, 
but the original, exacting ‘‘Maine Law” of Neal Dow’s 
times, thirty years ago. 

The rigor with which that first Maine Law was en- 
forced almost passes present belicf. One man is said 
to have been fined for putting “black-strap’’ (rum and 
molasses) in a trough in the forest to catch a bear by 
“fuddling’’ the animal. 

It was not fully proven that the man took any of it 
himself, or gave or sold any to any human being. But 
he was convicted all the same, the judge (who must 
have been somewhat of a wag) coupling sentence with 
the following succinct remark: 

“No fuddling—anybody—anything—in this State.” 

But what was a serious hindrance to the law in Maine 
was the apple-trees! 

The farmers—otherwise staunch advocates of the 
law, as a rule—would make a few barrels of cider every 
fall—for vinegar; and cider kept through the winter 
would get “‘hard,” and thus become in some of its effects 
one of the worst intoxicating drinks that can be used. 
Not only in Maine, but throughout New England, more 
incipient drunkenness has started from hard-cider 
drinking than from any other one cause. 

At the time of my story, two brothers, young men, 
by the name of Shattuck, had recently cleared up a 
new farm, some miles back in the woods, in what was 
called ‘‘Alder-Brook Valley,’’ and were about to have 
a “raising” of a new barn. The timber had been 
hewn, mortised and pinned together in sections, and an 
invitation had been sent to all the neighboring settlers 
to help raise the barn on the following afternoon. 

Now in old times, before the ‘‘Law,” it had been cus- 
tomary to have “something to take” at “raisings.” But 
the law had put a stop to that custom. There was no 
liquor to be had in the town or vicinity for love or 
money. 

But over in an adjoining township, “on the river,” 
there was an old man who always had a little cider hid- 
den away for himself and his cronies. The Shattuck 
boys knew “old Darling,” as he was called, and “Sim,” 
the younger, made a trip to his place the day before the 
raising, taking a six-quart stone jug with him. 

This Sim Shattuck was at this time about twenty 
years old; a good-natured fellow, but rather ‘‘rattle- 
headed.” He was sandy-haired, tall and slim. One of 
his eyes, from some accident in boyhood, was of a light 
gray color, the other being blue. The older brother’s 
name was Solon, and they were locally known as 
“Sole” and “Sim.” 

The distance which Sim had to go was nearly or 
quite six miles, through a virgin forest, over a moun- 
tain and past several ponds. It was as wild a section 
as there was in the whole State. 

But Sim was used to the woods, and with such an 
object in view as the present one, he made light of the 
trip. He had taken a gun with him to be used to shoot 
game should he see any. 

Old man Darling readily let him have the cider, os- 
tensibly giving it, to avoid the law, it being understood, 
however, that Sim or Sole should give him aday’s work 
the following “thaying” season. 

With his jug of cider slung on the gun-barrel over his 
shoulder, Sim started for home at about three o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

The weather was warm; one of those blazing after- 
noons in the latter part of May, when the maples, 
beeches and oaks, in that latitude, are just bursting 
forth into fresh young leaf, and all the woodland is 
odorous and beautiful with wild cherry and bird-pear 
blossoms,—humming with wild bees,—and alas! with 
black flies and mosquitoes, too. 

It was one of those afternoons when it is impossible 
to exercise without feeling very thirsty. Sim grew hot 
and perspired freely in crossing the mountain and strid- 
ing through the close, heated woods, and it is probable 
that he took several “tips” at the stone jug. 

Very likely he had taken a parting mugful with old 
man Darling at setting off. Atany rate, he had not got 
more than half way home when he began to feel “fun- 
ny”—quite dizzy—so much so that at length he sat 


sight drove the hard-cider fumes from his 


Objects revolved so very strangely, that he presently 
shut his eyes and lay down on his back on the dead 
leaves. 

He felt better so; but if he opened his eyes, the sky 
and tree-tops began to revolve again. So he kept them 
shut—and presently slumbered. In fact, our friend Sim 
was evidently a little “off.” 

The place where he rested was a short distance back 
from a small pond, amidst a mixed growth of hemlocks, 
birch and beech; a grand old forest, never as yet 
marred by an axe. 

Sim may have slept an hour, possibly two. Time 
wasn’t of much account to him just then. The first 
thing that he became conscious of, was that something 
was “sort of pawing him gently over,” and covering 
him with old leaves. 

But being still in a peculiarly easy condition, he did 
not at first pay much attention to this; didn’t care 
much, in fact, what was done with him, or who did it. 
He lay still and rather liked it. 

His mysterious attendant went on pawing 
leaves over him, stopping to critically examine 
him and sniff at him at intervals. 

Once Sim was aware that something was 
licking one of his hands and wrist, and noticed 
that its tongue felt very rough. Still he did 
not mind it much. First his legs, then his 
body and face, were carefully covered over 
with dead leaves and twigs. 

A sense of danger, however, began gradually 
to steal on him, and he unclosed his eyes—one 
eye—and saw from under the loose leaves a 
large, gaunt, rough-coated female panther 
standing a few steps off sniffing at the stone 
jug! 

At this startling apparition, Sim’s slumbrous 
faculties came to time with a jump, and his 
heart gave a throb almost into his throat. The 


brain almost instantaneously. But he 
wisely lay quiet. 

Seemingly the animal did not like the 
smell of the jug; she commenced to roll 
it away with one paw, stopping to listen 
curiously several times when it swashed, 
but going on with it for several rods, toa 
little gully, down the bank of which the 
jug rolled of itself; and Sim heard it hit something 
pretty hard at the bottom. 

His savage visitant then came softly back, smelled of 
his gun, and not liking the odor of that any better, cov- 
ered it up also with leaves. Then it went away, or 
seemed to. 

Sim lay a minute or two, then stirred slightly, to see 
in what direction the creature had gone, when immedi- 
ately he heard it come trotting back; it had merely 
withdrawn a little to watch. 

With great coolness he again closed his eyes and lay 
rigidly still; and again he felt his head covered over 
with leaves. That done, the creature stood over him 
for some moments, then once more stole softly away. 

This time Sim lay still for ten or fifteen minutes, then 
stirred as before, and not hearing anything of his fero- 
cious undertaker, got up and seized upon his gun. The 
panther had gone, however. 

Why the creature had buried him, instead of throt- 
tling him and dragging him off, I cannot say for cer- 
tainty. Perhaps, from the smell of his breath, the old 
dame concluded that he was in an advanced stage of 
decomposition—too much so to be moved—and had 
better be put under where he lay. Most likely, how- 
ever, it was for a reason which will soon be disclosed. 

Knowing something of the habits of bears and pan. 
thers, .Sim—now completely sobered, and not a little 
curious to know why the animal had buried him—got 
a log, and wrapping it up in his old coat, placed it 
where he had lain, and covered it carefully over with 
the leaves. 

This done, he climbed up into a large, low-limbed 
beech which stood near, to see what would follow. 

He had not very long to wait. In the course of a 
quarter of an hour, or less, he heard the old beast com- 
ing back, mee-awing plaintively, through the woods. 

She came slowly along, and it was some time before 
he caught sight of her, taking a few steps, then stopping 
to look behind her; for after her toddled three little 
cubs, not larger than woodchucks. 

Coming near the mound of leaves, the panther made 
a great show of crouching, and working her claws, and 
switching her tail back and forth, which the little chaps 
imitated, growling softly. 

Then, at length, she sprang ten or twelve feet, land- 
ing in the pile of leaves; and the way she bit and tore 
the old coat to strings with her hooked nails gave Sim 
a lively illustration of what would have been his fate 
if he had not waked up in time to get away. 

Discovering the log instead of the man, the panther 
glared at it for an instant in utter bewilderment; then, 
scenting the trick, or perhaps scenting Sim himself, 
her fierce, yellow eyes roved to and fro for some mo- 





down to rest. 


ments. 





Suddenly spying her intended dinner perched aloft, 
she crouched with a deep growl, as if meditating an 
instant attack. 

Sim, with gun cocked, sat prepared to shoot; but as 
he had nothing larger than duck-shot, he determined 
not to fire till the panther climbed up. 

The beast glowered at him for as much as a whole 
minute, never once taking her eyes off him; then 


thought, and immediately began calling them away 
from the place. 

As soon as they were fairly off, Sim resolved to de- 
camp; for on second view the panther looked to be a 
most ugly customer. But they had hardly passed out 
of sight within a clump of hemlock, when (having got 
those dear cubs off the scene of danger) he saw the old 
mother-beast returning at full spring, this time evi- 
dently ready for business. 

In a moment she was beneath the tree, and came up 























amongst the lower branches at a single bound, then 
poised herself with an eager growl, to leap up where 
he sat. 

This was the chance Sim had waited for, and he now 
discharged his piece full at the animal, the muzzle of 
the gun being scarcely six feet from her head. 

With the report, the panther fell out of the beech to 
the ground, but sprang to her feet and ran zigzag off 
through the woods, yelling terrifically, as if blinded by 
the discharge. ‘i 

Already the sun had set; and having had fully all 
the hunting he cared for in one day, Sim got down 
from the beech and struck out for home—first running 
to look for the stone jug in the gully. 

The jug had rolled against a rock and broken open. 
Sn 

LAPP WINTER COSTUME. 

The Laplanders have mastered the art of dressing so 
as to be comfortable, even when the mercury is far be- 
low zero. 

They have learned from experience the physiological 
fact that if they would keep warm, their clothing must 
not impede the full circulation of the blood, which 
maintains the animal heat of the body. 

Paul du Chaillu, in his ‘‘Land of the Midnight Sun,” 
describes their quaint but comfortable winter garments. 
Perhaps some of the boys may gain a hint from read- 
ing his description : 

“The winter kapta is made of reindeer-skin with the 
hair attached ; it is loose, reaching below the knee, with 
anarrow aperture for the head to pass through, and fit- 
ting so closely around the neck that cold air and snow 
cannot enter. The sleeves also are loose, but at the 
wrist the skin is without hair, or furnished with acloth 
band. 

“Under the kapta they wear one or two very thick 
woollen under-garments, and often over these a vest 
made of soft reindeer-skin. In very cold weather an- 
other warm kapta is worn beneath the outer one, but 
with the hair inside. 

“The breeches are made of skin from the legs of the 
reindecr, which is considered the warmest part; these 
are worn over thick, close-fitting woollen drawers, and 
are fastened around the waist by a string, and, if short, 
are tied above the knees. 

“Near the ankles the hair is removed and the leather 
is made very soft, so that it may go inside the shoe. 
Nothing can be better adapted to keep the feet warm 
than the Laplande1’s shoes, made of skin, soft and pli- 
able, taken from near the hoof. They are sharp-pointed 
and graceful, and as they are not made fast, convenient 
for snow-shoes. 

“Some are lined at the seams with red flannel or cloth; 





the upper part, which fits above the ankles, is without 





hair. They are made large enough to allow two pairs 
of the thickest, home-knitted stockings and the Lapp 
grass to be worn without pinching the feet. Sometimes 
their socks are made of cows’ or goats’ hair; these are 
warmer than those of wool, but are not strong. 

“The head-dress is square at the top. The upper is 
blue or red, and is filled with eider-down, while the 


. | thick, wide border, often made of otter-skin, can be 
glancing to her cubs, she seemed to take a second 


turned up in frosty weather. 

“A mask of fur is put over the face for protection in 
windy weather. The mittens are of the warmest de- 
scription, made from the skin near the hoof. They are 
very loose, with room for a thick pair of woollen ones 
inside, and they lap over the lower end of the sleeve of 


the kapta.” 
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For the Companion. 


THROUGH THREE ZONES IN ONE DAY. 

Can this be done? 

Yes; I can conduct you, in effect, over half a hemi- 
sphere, from the burning heat of the equator to the icy 
mountains of the frigid zone, within the compass of 
twenty-four hours. 

But bear in mind that the journey will not consume a 
greater distance than three hundred miles, and that the 
changes of climate necessary for the transformation 
will depend solely upon altitude. 

It is a royal lesson in geography that one may ac 
quire, when he can tke m at a glance, almost, the 
varying products of Noctu and South, and the physi 
cal aspect of a continent. Broad will be the knowledge 
laid upon such a foundation. 

Toaccomplish this feat in our own continent, we must 
journey towards the tropics; for it is only on, or below, 
the Tropic of Cancer that we can find the requisites 
high mountain ranges, almost vertical sun, and heated 
atmosphere. Though India, Africa and Asia will 
afford us examples, we will not travel so far, but will 
take the nearest at hand—a portion of the new world. 

Commencing at Patagonia, running the entire length 
of South America, forming the back-bone of that con 
tinent of mighty mountains and rivers, the Andes pursue 
their course through the Isthmus of Panama and Cen- 
tral America, and finally reach the great Republic of 
Mexico. 

Here they divide their hitherto solid ranks, and spread 
out into two vast chains, that run up either coast—cast 
and west—and enclose between them a table-jand of 
great magnitude rising from seven thousand to nine 
thousand feet above the sea. From this plateau tower 
some of the highest pinnacles in North America, their 
summits being covered with perpetual snow. 

From the bases of the mountain ranges supporting 
this central plain, stretches a broad area of compara- 
tively level land, reaching to the sea, and exposed to 


| the heat of a tropical sun. 


Do you now see how it will be possible for us to 
bring together the different climates of all the earth, and 
grasp, as it were, the fruits of the tropics with one hand 
and the grains of the temperate regions with the other? 

It is by taking the great Mexican railroad. which 
cuts the axis of the central continent, and speeding 
from heated coast to cold and elevated table-land. 

Two thousand miles from New York lies the port 
of Vera Cruz,—the “rich city of the true cross,”— 
through which, in centuries past, have poured the 
streams of silver with which Mexico enriched her mis- 
tress, Spain. 

It lies in the lowlands, a perfect type of a tropical 
city, with palms and plantains o’ertopping its walls; it 
is hot and unhealthy, and yearly swept by the dread- 
ful plague of yellow fever. 

We will not tarry here; more inviting scenes beckon 
uson. At midnight, the train rolls out of the station, 
and into the plains, the great “savannas” that lie be- 
tween coast and mountain. We are now passing 
through the tierra caliente, or “hot lands,” broad and 
arid wastes interspersed with immense pastures, on 
which graze cattle and horses, and which are dotted 
with shallow lakes and ponds. 

At about fifty miles from the coast the scenery chang- 
es; hills appear, at first dry and barren, then clothed in 
soft green; vegetation grows more luxuriant, flowers 
cover the ground or depend from the trees, and the air 
is sometimes vocal with the songs of birds. 

We have commenced the long ascent; the railroad 
rises higher and higher, until the grades are so steep 
that we proceed but slowly. Three thousand feet above 
the sea and sixty-five miles from the coast, we find our- 
selves in the region of coffee; the festering diseases of 
the coast and the hot, unhealthy atmosphere have been 
left behind, and we breathe a pure and balmy air, laden 
with the odor of flowers. ‘ 

It is at a little red-roofed town called Cordova that 
we first see the coffee-trees in great abundance, where 
the houses are embowered in them, and they fill every 
valley and cover every hill. 

Here commences the second vegetable zone; we are 
now in tropic border-land, where the heat of the south- 
ern zone is tempered by the rains and breezes of the 
temperate. The land we have left grows sugar-cane, 
tobacco, pineapples, bananas and oranges; so does the 
land we have now entered, and adds to them grapes 
and peaches, apples, pears, melons and plums. 

Commencing at the coffee district, and extending to 
the height of five thousand fect, is this second belt, or 
zone, called the tierra templade, or “temperate coun- 
try,” where the products of two worlds mingle; peach- 
trees rise from fields of tasselled cane, and grapes and 
mangoes grow together in blooming gardens. 

Passing the limit of this second belt, you find your. 
self entering another region, where the scenery becomes 
grand and terrible, where the iron girdle of the railroad 
is drawn around steep hills; long and slender bridges 
span barrancas (or ravines) of fearful depth, and black 
tunnels yawn from every pass. Still up! emerging 
from a gloomy gorge called El Infernillo, or “little 
hell,” we enter a verdant valley called La Joya, “the 
jewel.” 

Above this the road literally climbs the mountains; 
twelve miles of travel from the little valley, we sce it 
again two thousand feet beneath us! 

At last we reach the ridge; a backward glance may 
show us a reminder of tropical vegetation in the deep 
chasms a thousand feet below us, but,all ahead is cold 
and bleak. Fierce winds assail us as we cross the last 
perilous bridge and emerge from the last damp tunnel ; 
the air, though cold and chilly, is fragrant with familiar 
odors; we have reached the limit of pines! seven thou- 





sand nine hundred fect above the sea, 
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Yes, there they stand in ranks and densest 
groups, climbing up the steep mountain-sides, ris- 
ing lone and majestic above brinks of frowning 
precipices—the same pines that greet us in the 
North, that gladden our eyes at home. 

How I love the pine! Others may have the 
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three zones of climate and vegetation, euntnaines 


to a voyage from the equator to the poles,—or | 


more strictly, from Brazil to Hudson’s Bay. Upon 
the broad basis thus laid down, we may build in- 
telligently our theories regarding the distribution 
of plant-life throughout the world. 











palm and plantain, drooping above beaches of | 
showy sand, but grander to me is the pine grow- | 


ing amongst rugged rocks, 
branches softer than 


it distils 


its 
leaves, 


in the rustle of palm 


the odor more fragrant than 
orange blossoms. 

The pines announce another domain of the veg- 
etable kingdom; they tell us that we have reached 
tierra fria—the “cold country” —where wheat and 
barley replace sugar-cane and coffee, and cold 
blasts the soft breezes of the tropics. 

Before us lies a vast plain, rising into hills here 
and there crowned with groves of oaks and guard- 
ing little ponds. The air is pure and bracing, the 
like that of the North. It is one 
unending summer here, varied only by the differ- 
ent seasons of rain and drouth. The mornings are 
very cold and the nights also, but the middle of 
the day is hot, though a wind is blowing always. 

Now fairly out upon the high plateau, we are 
struck with the magnitude of the mountains that 
surround it; the wall that encloses and bears it 
up suddenly rises ten thousand feet above its lev- 
el and terminates in a snow-clad peak. 


scenery more 


These peaks are the summits of volcanoes, 
since extinct, 


long 


the internal forces of the earth, and are 
ing their snowy heads in the clouds. The one 
you will see first is Orizaba, known to the ancient 
Aztecs as the “mountain of the star,” and so high 
that it can be seen at a distance of more than one 
hundred miles, and serves as a beacon to sailors 
when sixty miles at sea! 

In approaching the coast, had the weather been 
clear, we could have seen its white crown afar in- 
land, 


now rest- 


the heated sand of the shore—of the cooler coun- 
try over which it stood a silent sentinel. 


telling us—even before we had set foot on | will also be included among its functions. 


the wind murmuring | 
| its of certain plants, could be safely made; 
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We might construct, by minuter observation, a 
sort of plant-thermometer, so intimately related 
are the changes of atmosphere and of vegetation. A 
barometer, also, telling us the altitude by the lim- 
the 
sugar-cane indicating the zone of heat, the tree- 
fern the temperate country, and the pine and oak 
the tierra fria, or cold region. Passing higher, 
we would find certain grasses, then mosses, and 
finally reach the last vestige of plant-life at the 
limit of perpetual snow. Frep A. OBER. 


-<@>——_—__—__— 


For the Companion, 
LIFE’S CLOSE. 
I wait for the sun’s low light to ite, 
While the doves fly out of the we 


And their wings seem woven of ene and shade, 
As they soar to their evening rest. 


I pray that Faith, as a dove, may fly, 
Sorne up from my heart’s worn nest, 
To wing my —_— it through de —_ 's dim sky, 
When it seeks its evening res 
WIL re H. HAYNE 


~@> 


THE BRITISH POST-OFFICE. 
Professor Fawcett, the blind, but very able, 
English Postmaster-General, has recently made a 


| report upon the post-office, which is full of inter- 


which have served as the vents for | 


| 
} 


esting and suggestive facts. 

The English post-office has gradually become, 
not only the great medium for conveying letters 
and papers, but a sort of general convenience 
bureau for the benefit of the people. It is a great 
national savings-bank ; it is a financial agent for 
transmitting sums of money 
office for conveying goods and parcels; and it is a 
universal telegraph bureau. It will not perhaps 
be long before the management of the telephone 


Some idea of the extent to which the English 
use their post-office may be gathered from the fact 


To draw the train over the steep hill and moun- | that it yields a revenue to the national treasury 
tain trail an engine of peculiar construction is | of no less than fifteen and a half million dollars 


used, for no ordinary engine 


can much more than | 


annually. This sum is the net income from the 


carry itself up those fearful grades. It is built | post-office, after all its expenses have been paid. 


so that all its weight rests upon the great “driving 
wheels,” 
force. This steam giant, which is called the “Fair- 
lie” 


engine, is replaced by one of the usual class | its own way. 


The immense increase in the use of the post- 


which can thus grip the rails with great | office by the people may be judged when it is said 


that forty years ago that department did not pay 
Under the old system of expensive 


when on the plains, and it then goes back down | | postage, when it was a costly luxury to send a 


the hills to draw other trains to the summit. 
The plains extend from the “‘mountain’s mouth” | 


| 


letter to a friend from London to York, the post- | 


| Office was a burden upon, instead of being a con- 


over a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, at | tributor to, the national treasury. 


the end of which we 


surrounding the Valley of Mexico. 


the setting sun. 
Here our journey ends. 


reach the mountain walls | 


| 


About 1840, Sir Rowland Hill persuaded Par- 


The train | liament to adopt the uniform postage of one penny | 
glides down the incline, past the great pyramids | for each letter not weighing more than half an | 
of the sun and moon, along the shore of the blue | ounce; to apply this to the whole kingdom; and 
lake, Texcoco, and the valley lies before you; in | at the same time to abolish the privilege of frank- 
its centre the famous city of Mexico, its spires and | ing, which had been before enjoyed by Lords and 
turrets and towers glistening in the last rays of |Commons. 


This great reform, which put it in the power of 
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| ginning of the Quantal prosperity of the depart- | 
ment. 

Before the adoption of the penny postage, it 
| was calculated that every man, woman and child 
| in Great Britain and Ireland received, on an aver- | 


age, three letters a year. Now, every person re- | 


ceives, on an average, thirty-five letters a year. 

More than twelve hundred millions of letters 
are annually sent through the mail. Besides | 
these, the post-office distributes two hundred and | 
seventy millions of book-packets and circulars, | 
one hundred and forty millions of newspapers, 
and thirty-one millions of telegrams. 

Improvements are continually going on in the 
British post-office. Professor Fawcett is inspired 
with great ardor for reform. Parcels will soon 
be sent through the office, weighing seven pounds 
| and under, for three pence (six cents) a pound. 
A system is about to be introduced by which a 
person who receives a postal card may write and 
return his answer on the same card. 

Tricycles and bicycles are now used by the Eng- 
lish post-office in some parts of the country. The 
postmen ride on these from hamlet to hamlet, de- 
livering the mails. Another recent reform is the 
permission given to use postage and receipt 
stamps indiscriminately for both purposes. 

The British post-office is a vast and noble de- 








trative machine; nor does its capacity for useful- 


| gress, to which the State is entitled. 


partment of public service. It is managed with 
great ability, tact and vigor. Never was there a 
more beneficent or more enlightening adminis- 





ness yet seem by any means exhausted. 
—_—$<@o——_—_—_—_— 
For the Companion. 
AT CAPRERA—JUNE 4, 1882. 
** Questo é allegro.” 
What time the radiant sun of rosy June 
Was sinking in the fair Italian skies, 
The hero, with death’s shadow in his eyes, 
Gazed on the well-loved sunshine, now so soon 
To die, and he with it. And yet, a boon 
At this sad hour was given, a sweet surprise, 
A messenger trom Heaven in earthly guise, 
A little bird came, chanting forth a tune 
Of joy and life, and at the t my sound 
The dim eye shone. “How t is,” he cried, 
And sighed to think that alt his life was o’er, 
His work was done; Italia would decide, 
For her ’twere well, and o’er his burial mound 
Proclaim it to the world for ever more! 
ELEANOR FULLERTON. 


nae eB 
THIS YEAR’S ELECTIONS. 

State elections have been held in summer and 
early autumn in the States of Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Maine,Oregon and Vermont; three 
Northern and three Southern States. In each of 
these States, except Kentucky, a Governur was 
chosen. Congressmen were elected only in the 
three Northern States. In the others a second 
election will take place in November. 

The result of these elections was, upon the 
whole, favorable to the Democrats in the South- 
ern States, and to the Republicans in those of the 
North. The Republicans increased their repre- 
sentation in the Legislature of Alabama and Ar- 
kansas, but the Democratic majority in these 
States, as well as in Kentucky, remains substan- 
tially what it was two years ago. 

In Oregon the Republicans were highly success- 
ful in June, electing all their State ticket by large 
majorities and choosing the single member of Con- 
The vote in 
Vermont was light, but the Republican majority 
was large. Two members of Congress were elected. 

In Maine the Democrats and Greenbackers 








united upon one ticket. When they did so two 
years ago, they succeeded in electing their candidate | 
for Governor. This year the Republicans have a 
pluraljty of more than eight thousand, have elect- | 
ed the Governor, more than two-thirds of the Leg- | 
islature and all four members of Congress. 

As a grand result the Democrats have held their 
own in the South; the Republicans have gained 
in the North. There are from the three States in 
the present House of Representatives seven Re- 
publican and two Democratic-Greenback mem- 
bers. Inthe new House there will be seven Re- 
publicans and no opposition members, Maine and 
Vermont having lost one member each by the new 








; it is a vast express | 


apportionment. 

Also in these States two Democratic Governors, 
in Maine and Oregon, are replaced by Republi- 
cans. The newly-elected Legislatures in the same 

ator. _Maine will probably 
| reélect Mr. Frye, Republican; Oregon has already 
elected a Republican in place of Mr. Grover, 
Democrat. 

About the time this paper reaches its sentnes | 
elections will be held in the following States: Col- | 
orado, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio and We est | 
Virginia. Governors are to be elected in Colora- 
do and Georgia; Congressmen in Colorado, Indi- | 
| iana, Iowa and Ohio, and minor State officers in | 
all these States. 

Upon the Legislatures to be chosen in Colorado, 
Georgia, Iowa and West Virginia, will devolve the | 
duty of electing United States Senators, one each. 
| No change in the political representation is looked 

or. 

. On the 7th of November, Congressional elec- 
tions will take place in thirty States, in all except 
| those which elect members earlier. Governors 
| are to be chosen at the same time in many States, 
including New York, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
| setts, Connecticut, Michigan, California, Texas, 
and Kansas. 
Senators also are to be chosen by the Legisla- 
| tures to be elected in Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 











I have fulfilled my | the poorest to make use of the post-office, by mak- | New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, 





promise, and have brought you safely through | img postage everywhere cheap, was also the be-| South Carolina and Tennessee, 





It will be seen that the elections of the year are 
of great importance. The political complexion 
ot both Houses of Congress will be determined by 
the result. Of course, both parties are hopeful, 
but the result is doubtful. 

At present, as is well known, the national Sen- 


| ate consists of thirty-seven Republicans, thirty- 
| six Democrats (Senator Hill, of Georgia, having 


lately died), one “‘readjuster,”” who votes with the 
Republicans, and one Independent, Judge Davis, 
of Illinois. 

Of those who retire at the close of this Congress 
fourteen are Democrats, eleven are Republicans, 
and Judge Davis is the twenty-sixth. A Demo- 
crat has already been elected to succeed Mr. Kel- 
logg, Republican, of Louisiana; and Mr. Antho- 
ny, of Rhode Island, has been reélected. A Re- 
publican has been elected to succeed Mr. Grover, 
Democrat, of Oregon, and a “readjuster” to suc- 
ceed Mr. Johnston, Democrat, of Virginia. Mes- 
srs Beck, of Kentucky, and Lamar, of Mississip- 
pi, have been reélected. 

It is evident that there will be a very close vote 
between the two parties in the Senate during the 
next Congress. The House of Representatives may 
also be divided more evenly than it now is. A 
few wecks will determine the question. 

aOR dae 
RELIC-HUNTERS. 

The ladies in charge of Mt. Vernon for years vainly 
have made use ofevery means to check the vandalism of 
visitors, who are in the habit of breaking off branches 
of trees, cutting the wood-work of the house, clipping 
off the edges of the stones, and even clipping pieces out 
of the carpets and covers of chairs. 

Notices were posted up, guards were set, but to no 
purpose. They have lately fastened a wooden railing 


| across the doorway of the room in which Washington 


died, so us to effectually prevent admission. 
But although it would be supposed that any man or 


| woman of ordinary intellect could guess that these bars 


were not placed across his bedroom door by the Father 
of his Country, it is a fact that they have been twice 
cut to pieces by relic-hunters, desirous of carrying 
away “something which he must have touched every 
night and morning.” 

Many instances of this vulgar, prying habit of our 
countrymen came to light during the Philadelphia Ex- 
position. 

When the Art Galleries were opened, at the end of 
the first day it was found that a hole had been punched 
in the face of a beautiful portrait in the Italian Hall by 
the umbrella point of some inquisitive visitor. 

The foreign exhibitors, dismayed, held a council and 
devised different methods of holding the barbarous 
Yankees in check. Wire guards, policemen, watchful 
attendants, etc., were placed in the different halls. The 
Austrian Gallery was alone unguarded save by plac- 
ards at the door, bearing the words, ‘*The Austrian 
Government commends these works of art to the guar- 
dianship of the American people.’ It is needless to 
say that no umbrellas were flourished in that hall. 

An atrocity unimagined by Americans, however, was 
perpetrated by the wife of an English officer some years 
ago; she slyly cut a square piece out of the famous 
Bayeux tapestry, worked by Queen Matilda as a histo- 
ry of her husband’s conquest of England. 

The theft was traced and the piece recovered. It was 
not possible to arrest the offender, but the guardians of 
the priceless work of art devised a more terrible pun- 
ishment. 

A small slip of paper is now fastened beiow the re- 
stored fragment on which is written, “This square was 
stolen by Lady , of Both name and ad- 
dress are given in full. 

This relic-hunter bears ignominy sufficient for all her 


” 


| kind. 


+o, — 


AN EASY DESCENT. 


One of those every-day tragedies which seem so com- 
monplace to the careless observer, but are so mortal in 
their hurt to the actors, occurred in New York a week 
or two ago. 

A young man, one of a family of strict integrity and 
honorable name, held a situation of trust in a railway 
company. Enormous sums passed through his hands, 
yet he was not required to give any bonds and was 
under the oversight of no superior officer. His habits 
were quict, steady and temperate; his tastes not ex- 
travagant. In short, he was regarded as a model for 
all the other clerks in the office. 

About a year ago, he began to subtract small sums 
from his daily receipts. He intended to return the 
money; it was only borrowing from the corporation 
which trusted him so entirely. The thief of this class 
always begins by ‘“‘borrowing,” and always ‘“‘means to 
return the loan.” 

But this young man never found the opportunity to 
return it. Was such an opportunity ever found by apy 
tempted man? 

When his theft was discovered bis aged father offered 
to beggar himself to restore the money, but it was soon 
found that the sums taken were so large that he could 
not repay them. His gray-haired mother was crushed 
by the. blow, and at the last account was on her death- 
| bed. 

Here is death, life-long shame and a felon’s career as 
payment for what? The use of a miserable sum of 
money which he could honestly have earned in a year 
or two. 

The moral for young men is in the story. No words 
of ours can strengthen it. 

But the corporation that placed such temptation in 
the hands of any young man and left him without any 
official guard is largely responsible for his fall. 

Precisely a similar case occurred in a great banking 
establishment in New Jersey about a year ago. There 
it was a gray-haired man, the head of a large family of 
influence and wealth, who became a thief simply be- 
cause “it was so easy,” and who is now in a convict’s 
cell. 

The practice of too many American corporations is 
to under-pay their officers, and yet to leave large sums 
in their handling. 

The business of every such concern should be 

ded like a bi It should be made as impor 
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sible for a man to commit a fraud without detection as | 
for an engine to have a flaw in it without an explosion. 
—~<@e—____—_ 
THE LAW’S UNCERTAINTY. 

“The law is a sort of hocus-pocus science,” says an 
old play, ‘‘and the glorious uncertainty of it is of mair 
use to the professors than the justice of it.” 

An incident in the official life of Lord Chancellor El- 
don illustrates the truthfulness of the dramatist’s re- 
mark. He once referred a certain case to three courts 
below, in succession, to decide what a particular docu- 
ment was. 

Not one of them agreed with either of the other two 
as to the legal name of the document. The court of | 
King’s Bench decided it was a lease in fee; the Com- 
mon Pleas, that it was a lease in tail; the Exchequer, 
that it was a lease for years. When the document 
came back to the Lord Chancellor, he decided that it 
was no lease at all. 

An anecdote, which an Irish judge used to tell with 
great glee, illustrates the law’s uncertainty, when ad- 
ministered by attorneys, and its certainty when a plain 
man decides the case on its merits. 

A suitor complained to this judge that he was 
“ruinated,’? and could go no further with his case. 
“Then you had better,” said his Honor, “leave the case 
to be decided by reference.” 

‘To be sure I will,” answered the man; “I’ve been 
now at law thirteen years and can’t get on at all, at all. 
I’m willing to leave the case to one Aonest man, or to 
two attorneys, whichever your lordship pleases.” 

“You had better toss up for that,” said the judge, 
laughing. 

Two attorneys were appointed, however, and in a 
year’s time they reported that they could not agree. 

The matter was then left to an honest farmer, and in 
a week the parties came into court and said that the 
plain, unprofessional referee had settled the case to 
their satisfaction. 

—~o—_____——_ 
A STRONG MAN. 

John Adams was stiff in his opinions, and had the 
courage to express them, even when their expression | 
cost something. He was poor and ambitious, and de- 
pendent upon his law-practice for a living. 

The crown-officers, hoping to secure the influence of 
the able young advocate, offered him their lucrative | 
patronage. He declined these aids to distinction and 
affluence, because he preferred bis country’s cause, 
hazardous as it then appeared, to his own advance- 
ment. 

His sincerity and self-denial, associated as they were 
with great ability, gave him a commanding influence 
with the people of Boston. Chief Justice Oliver, a | 
violent partisan of the Crown, instead of charging the 
grand jury as a judge, used to haranguc them as a poli- 
tician. 

One day, after one of these political charges, a friend 
complimented the Chief Justice on the wisdom of his 
speech, adding that it had made a deep impression on 
the people. 

“Ah! that may be,” said the knowing judge; ‘but | 
John Adams has only to go upon the green and say it 
is all equivocal and evasive to destroy the whole cifect | 
of it.”’ 

When Mr. Adams became a member of the Continen- 
tal Congress, he found himself wielding a similar influ- 
ence over its members. 


| 


| 


| 








” 


There were timid ones among 
them, who feared to cut loose from Great Britain. But 
Mr. Adams’s stiffness and courage were decisive. ‘The 
great pillar of support to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence,”’ said Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘and its ablest advocate 
and champion on the floor of the House, was John 
Adams,” 

Men listen to a man who speaks because he believes. 


—<~@> — 


TO VICTIMS OF TOBACCO. 

Mr. Arthur Reade, in England, has lately been col- 
lecting information as to the habits of literary men 
with regard to stimulants. Among other instances ad- 
duced is that of the Abbé Moigon, now over eighty 
years old. He has published one hundred and fifty vol- 
umes, most of them requiring profound research; his 
works on philology show command of twelve living 
languages. He never takes exercise, scarcely leaves 
lis study, yet he has not a pain nor an ache, nor any of 
the diseases common to old age. 

This exceptional heaith he ascribes to his total absti- 
nence since - youth from tobacco in every shape and 
form. On one occasion, he was induced to smoke and 
take snuff for several months, and suddenly suffered 
from loss of memory, being unable to recall dates, etc., 
necessary in his work. He at once gave up cigars and 
snuff, and soon was clear-minded again. 

The second in age of our naval officers, now eighty- 
five, boasts that he has never touched tobacco in any 
shape. His erect figure, free, light step, clear complex- 
ion and keen blue eye might be envied by many a blasé 
youth of nineteen, whose foul breath, yellow teeth and 
heavy glance and walk show the slavery to which he 
has yielded. 

It requires a tremendous effort of will-power to 
throw off this yoke when once itis worn. But it needs 
no effort whatever not to put it on. Remember that, 
boys! 


4 
or 





IT SOUNDED WELL. 

The Southern negro often uses a word of whose 
meaning he is ignorant because it sounds well. 

Rufus Choate, though he knew the signification of 
every word in the “Unabridged,” and many more, was 
also seduced by the musical sound of certain words 
to use them, even when they weakened instead of 
strengthening his diction. 

Carlyle, who despised the negro, is also guilty of al- 
lowing the sound of words to influence his use of them. 

But an Irish lawyer once out-negroed the negro in 
the use of words. 

In addressing a jury, he exhausted about every epi- 
thet of the English language in abusing a witness. At 
last, his indignation having halted for want of another 
word, burst forth with,— 

“This naufrageous ruffian.” 

“I say, Egan,” asked a friend, after the adjournment 
of the court, “what did you mean by that barbarous 
word?” 

“I don’t know; but I thought it sounded well, my 
boy, and so used it.’ 

“Syllables govern the world,” said the learned Joba 


| their sound. 


| subject, and an idea has been grasped after considera- 





_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Selden. He was right, but they are syllables which 
| rule by weight of meaning rather than by the music of | 


——~or-——___—_ 
LITERARY HUSBANDS. 
There is a comfortable doctrine, says a writer in the | 
New York Times, held by wives that all husbands are | 
more or less selfish, and we admit that there is much to 
be said in support of this theory. Hunting husbands, 
shooting husbands, Parliamentary husbands and busi- 
| ness husbands generally seck their own amusement as 
the principal end of their lives, while the pleasures 
| of their wives are regarded as desirable but secondary 
| objects; but none of the above-mentioned are so purely 
selfish as are certain literary husbands. 


Like a savage animal that cannot be approached with- 
out danger, the literary man spends his time in his 
study. He may be concocting jokes for a comic paper 
or writing a treatise on Christian gentleness; but for all 
that, when sitting at his writing-table, he will be ill- 
tempered and snappish. The judicious wife will be 
wary in approaching him on such occasions. 

If the kitchen chimney is on fire, or if the pipes are 
bursting, ‘dear George’’ must not be disturbed on that 
account, or the heat of his wrath and the explosion of 
his temper are likely to exceed the worst that can hap- 
pen from these domestic calamities. He may be writ- 
ing the most calm and unimpassioned judgment on the 
disputes between the Guelphs and the Ghibelins; but 
it would be unwise in his wife to calculate on his giv- 
ing an equally temperate decision on a squabble be- 
tween the cook and the butler during the hours that he 
spends in his chair of literary jurisdiction. 

It is true that there are some literary husbands who 
will make attempts to be courteous when invaded in 
their sanctums. They will assure their wives that they 
“are not in the least in the way,” while their nervous 
restlessness too plainly belies their words; they may 
even assume a ghastly smile when a thorough re-organ- 
ization of their rooms is suggested, and there may be 
avery pretty struggle between the parental and the 
literary instincts when their youngest children are 
brought into their dens, but it only requires half an eye 
to see that they are in reality as much put out as a ser- 

vant disturbed at a meal, which we take to be the ex- 
treme example of human acridity. 

Perhaps the most remarkable expression ever as- 
sumed by a literary husband is that which he wears 
when his wife requests him to come into the drawing- 
room to help to entertain some friends, especially when 
she assures him that they are aware he is at home. 

Much literary work is apt to engender irritability. 
When the mind is deeply absorbed in some interesting 


ble mental exertion, abrupt interruption is very trying. 
A sudden disturbance of such a kind will produce 
actual headache in some people. It is also exceedingly 
irritating to feel that the clue which had only just been 
found, after so much trouble, has been lost, perhaps 
never to be regained. 

It is needless to add that much literary occupation, 
relieved by but little fresh air and exercise, is a most 
likely cause of dyspepsia. 

Now the combination of an original mind and a dys- 
peptic body may be highly favorable to amusing writ- 
ing of a pungent and sarcastic nature, but it is far from 
being equally favorable to domestic happiness. 

Another thing that detracts from the sociability of a 
literary man is his habit of relapsing into brown stud- 
ies of long duration. Sometimes the ideas that refuse 
to be invoked in the study begin to flow in the drawing- | 
room or dining-room, and a literary husband, when his 
ideas are “on the flow,” is an object sacred from dis- 
turbance. When in that celestial condition he is doubt- 
less worthy of great reverence, but he can scarcely be 
called an amusing member of society. 





—_~ 


THE IDLE STUDENT. 

\ college is a poor place for a youth who don’t value 
its educational privileges. ‘The sooner he gets out of it 
the better will be his chance of succeeding in life. 

Dr. Woolsey, ex-President of Yale, tells an anecdote 
of his tutorial life which illustrates this fact: 

There was a young man in my division by name of 
He did not make gcod use of his time at all. He 
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| effective. 
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“Exceedingly Effective.—BrOwn’'s BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES are excellent lozenges for the relief of Hoarse- 
Sore Throat. They are certainly exceedingly 

We have known several instances in which 
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N RS. 8S ¢ ADY’S S Boarding ~— Day School for 
i Y oung ym Ww est End Inst., New Haven, Conn. 
Thir teenth year commences Sept. 28. Send for circular. 
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Splendid, Patriotic Romances. Sold at all news stands, 
6 cents. STEARNS a Co., Publishers, New York. 
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PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 


ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods : are sold | by first-class dealers. 


SONGS ONE CENT EACH. 


1Baby Mine. 4 Ella Ree. = Little Old Log Cabin in 
5 The Old Cabin Home, 3 Hold the Fort. {the Lane. 
6 Little Ones at Home. 58 Marching thro’ Georgia. 
7 Old Black Joe. 16 America| 61 Dancing in de Barn. 

8 Home, Sweet Home. 64 Blue-eyed Nellie. 

12 See that my grave’s green} 66 Letter in the Candle. 

13 Grandfather's Clock. 68 Dancing on de Green. 

17 Sweet Forget-me-not. 

19 Nancy Lee. 24 Sweet bye 
26 Whoa Emma. [and bye. 
28 You'll Remember Me. 

29 Rockedin Cradle of Deep 





80 Sword of Bunker Hill. 


98 Swinging in the Lane, 
105 Little ene. 





was shiftless. I called bim up to me and told bim that 
he was in his junior year, and that he had not got any 
good from his college life, and advised him to go to his 
room and consider whether it was not best for him to 
do something else. 

It was kindly said and taken kindly, I hope. He con- 
sented to take a dismission. I heard nothing about 
—— Dr. Linsly, of New York, said, years after- 
ward,— 

“Do you remember He thinks you did him 
more good than any one else in the world.” 

Then it was sixteen years, perhaps, after this advice 
had been given that I received my reward for this act. 
‘The moral is, gentlemen, that if any of you have per- 
sons under your care that are not in a position for 
which they are fitted, or who can make something bet- 
ter of themselves in some other place in life, you should 
frankly tell them so, and leave the result to Providence. 





’ 
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CURIOUS TRANSFORMATIONS. 

The students of the school at Hampton Roads, which 
is doing good work in educating Africans and Indians, 
| have an odd way of illustrating the meaning of English 
words and phrases : 


One altered a line of Gray’s ‘‘Elegy,” ‘Nor cast one 
longing, lingering look behind,” into “Nor cast one 
longing, loathsome look behind,’’ ‘“‘because,’”’ he ex- 
plained, “lingering meant that theg were loath to 
leave.”’ 

Another, to illustrate the opposite meanings of the 
affixes ‘“‘pro and con,” quite innocent of satire, sug- 
gested progress and congress. 

One of the colored students gave an anatomical turn 
to Macaulay’s stirring verse, ‘And be your oriflamme 
to-day, The helmet of Navarre,” by the impossible ex- 
hortation, ‘‘And be your diaphragm to-day, The helmet 
of Navarre.” 

This suggests the story of the little girl who, in her 
examination paper, defined the diaphragm as an “‘im- 
portant porous tissue organ extendin’ from the collar 
bone to the hips.” 


———_—+o+—__—_ 


EXPRESSED HIS MIND. 

A correspondent, living in Yankton, Dakota, has 
been attracted by a remarkable parrot, belonging to a 
dentist in that city. Our readers will see from what 
follows that the bird exhibits a talent which classifies it 
as among the most wonderful of parrots. The corre- 
spondent says: 

Whenever any one enters the dental rooms in the 
doctor’s absence, the bird shouts vociferously, ‘“‘Some- 
body wants you, doctor!” 

The bird continues his noisy call until the doctor en- 
ters the room and begins his work. Then the parrot 
seems to take a malicious pleasure in imitating the cries 
and groans made by the sufferer as his tooth is being 
filled or pulled. 

One day, the doctor’s wife was trying to reach an ar- 
ticle on the top of atall wardrobe. After several vain 
attempts, the bird came to her aid with the words, 
“Help! help! Doctor!” 

Probably the most remarkable aoe of anger ever 
exhibited by a parrot was shown this one, when, 
one day, the doctor’s wife ay unis! it for some mis- 
chief it had committed. Ruffling up its feathers, with 


bit terness, every syllable om 
“I bate you! I hate you! 





F lise the doe 
tise the dostor |"! 





an air of offended dignity, it ejaculated with the utmost 


32 Wearing of the Green, 

33 You and I Were Young, 

34 Cottage by Sea. [Maggie. 

35 We Parted by River Side. | 243 Oh dem Golden Slip 

43 | cannot call her Mother.| 244 Morning by bright 
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109 Kitty Wells. 
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L. HATHAWAY, 339 Ww ashington St., Boston, Mass. 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S 
Meisterschaft System 


FOR 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


The Nation, New York, says: 
yet devised for lear ning to speak a foreign language in 
a short time.” 


Each subscriber—$5.00 for 


ties which may occur to the student. 
For 25 cents we will send Part I, of either the Frenel 
or the German as a specimen copy. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299-305 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


72 The Faded Coat of Blue. 


7 When the corn is waving. 
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THE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


¢2~Complete Fluency of Speech in 10 Weeks_23 
“This system is the best 
each language—becomes 


actually a pupil of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all exer- 
cises and answers all questions in regard to any difficul- 





A NEW BODLEY BOOK. 


THE BODLEY GRANDCHILDREN, 


AND THEIR JOURNEY IN HOLLAND. By HORACE 
E, SCUDDER, author of the other Bodley books. With 
many illustrations and a very attractive cover. $1.50. 
The host of young and older readers who have enjoyed 
the previous Bodley books will be delighted with this, 
which introduces a new set of Bodleys, who have a won- 
derfully good time in Holland, seeing its curious sights, 
and hearing the exceedingly interesting stories of its 
history. Jt ts one of the best of gift-books. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


First Principles of Housekeeping Man- 
agement and Cookery. 


By MIss PARLOA, author of Miss Parloa’s Cook Book. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 18mo, 75 cents. 
Miss Parloa has made important additions to her yal- 


uable book, and gives many new receipts, especially for 
families of limited means. 


A BOOK OF FABLES, 


CHIEFLY FROM XZSOP. Cliosen and phrased by 
HORACE E, SCUDDER, author of the Bodley Books, 
With illustrations, 50 cents. 

A book of the best fables, told in language perfectly in- 
telligible to children, and finely illustrated. A very de- 
sirable book for schools and families, 


SMOKING AND DRINKING. 


By JAMES PARTON. New L£dttion, 


cents: cloth, $1. 

A new edition of a book in which Let for not 
smoking and drinking are presented with ent force 
and in a most readable style. This book ought to circu- 
late by millions, 


1émo, paper, 50 








*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
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- SAVE YOUR MONEY. 


MUSIC! 


Cheapest in the World! 
HITCHCOCK'S FAMOUS COLLECTION. 


OLD AND NEW SONGS. 


Each having piano or organ part. Each book 250 pages 
—50cts. Four books now ready—82.00. 
Liberal discount to trade. Mailed on receipt of price. 
anata 
HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 
Sun Building, 166 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Fine Mathematical or Drawing Set. 


for our subscribers. It contains more pieces and is o 
more practical use than any set of equal price. 
have imported from France a large number of thes 
sets, which have been made to our order. They ar 


case, lined with velvet. 
The set contains fifteen pieces, among which are th 


er, a Metal Protractor, a Wood Rule, a Triangle, fou 
Thumb Tacks, and one small Compass. 

Every schvol boy and school girl should own 
one of these fine sets. Price only $1.00 for 
the compicte set. Postage and packing, 8 cts. 
additional. PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


Special Offer. 
A Box of Water 


Colors with each 
set of Drawing 
Instruments for 10 cts. and 7 cts. for postage. 





and 7 ete: for postage. 


PERRY MASON & 60, Boston, Mass, 





This fine Set of Instruments was arranged expressly 


We 


well finished, and are as bright as a new gold dollar. 
The instruments are contained in a beautiful polished 


following : Compasses, a Compass Extension, a Draw- 
ing or Ruling Pen, an Arm Extension, a Crayon-Hold- 


Until Nov. 1st we will send this set of eighteen water 
colors, two saucers, two brushes in a neat case at the 
above price when ordered with the Drawing Instru- 
ments. When ordered separately the price is 25 cts. 


Something for the School Boys. 
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DICKENS, THACKERAY, and WAVER. 
LY, COMPLETE. See our Great Offer in Com- 
panion dated Sept. 21, 1882. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS COMPLETE. Illus- 
trated, good type. Sent, postage paid, for 25 cents, un« 
til Nov. lets PEHRY MASON & GQ., Boston; Mase: 


H Youth's Gompanion Ofliee: 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





OCT. 12, 1882. 














For the Companion. 
INTERPRETERS. 
The knowledge-huilders add 
. New knowledge to the old, 
They sift the good and bad, 
For truth alone is gold: 
And in their search they find 
Worlds, wonders undivined, 
They gather from the earth 
And from the ether-gloom 
Dim secrets of our birth, 
And half-foreshadowed doom; 
They gather fate or hope 
With lens and telescope. 


They unveil nature, show 
Strange marvels of the day, 

And far as mind can go 

They foree their daring way, 

Tracing with equal power 

The life of star and flower, 


They seck, discover, build, 
Until their science scems 
A radiant chaos filled 
With unimagined dreams, 
A mighty, unsouled fact, 
Thought-measured and exact. 


Yet theirs is not the speech 
Which thrills the human heart, 

Nor theirs the will to reach 
Beyond the common part 

Of wisdom, nor the song 

Immortal, high, and strong. 








The knowledge they have brought 
Will be revealed to men 
In ways that are untaught, 
In words which burn us when 
The spirit of nature stirs 
Her rapt interpreters. 





By prophets who shall be 
Tn this new age of truth 
Full-brained, and bold, and free, 
And supple-limbed as youth, 
Who shall not fear to climb 
The shining heights of time; 


Who shall interpret life 
With a divining sense 
Of beauty through all strife 
And change and consequence, 
Voicing, though not to curse, 
The cosmic universe. 








Ke 


A deep world-song of love, 

A song of nature bright 
With the round stars above, 

Pierced with the coloring light, 
And rivalling in its note 
The thrush’s liquid throat, 

G, E, MONTGOMMERY. 
+e, —~ 


For the Companion, 
THE POWER OF EXAMPLE, 

The Rev. Samuel Hopkins of Newport, whom 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe so delightfully pictures in “The 
Minister’s Wooing,” was known among his friends 
quite as much for his godly life as for his theo- 
logical system. 

His life in an eminent degree adorned his doc- | 
trine. 

One of his brothers-in-law, a man of most irre- 
ligious tendencies, seemed constantly irritated by 
the exemplary character of Dr. Hopkins. <A 
character so pure and upright was a living re- 
proach to him. He felt that if he could once 
break through that calm, self-poised exterior and 
rouse the good minister to a burst of passion, he 
would find it in some measure a relief. 

Accordingly, at the death of Mrs. Hopkins’s fa- 
ther, when some property was to be divided 
among the children, 
great injustice and insolence did succeed in dis- 
turbing the good man’s equanimity, and provoked 
him to utter words unbecoming 
a Christian. 

At first it seemed a great triumph and the plot- 
ter was exultant. But at all subsequent meetings 
Dr. Hapkins showed so much kindness and mag- 
nanimity and even penitence, that he not only re- 
lented, but began soberly to think whether in a 
life so gentle and noble there was not some power 
at work that he knew not of. 

From this time David Sanford dated his first 
serious thoughts. 


his profession as 


Samuel Hopkins. 
pose followed. 


Changed views, life and pur- 


Soon after this spiritual enlightenment he began 
the study thirty-five years 
served the church as a faithful and earnest minis- 
ter. 

The beauty of a truly Christian life showed him 
his own sinfulness and need of God’s spirit and 
guiding power. C. F. Tuwine. 
4~@> — 

A STUDENT’S DRESS. 

A student's dress should be such as will allow the 
body freedom of motion, and secure its comfort 
thus leave the mind free to devote itself to study. 
New York Tribune utters sundry wise words 
what should and should not be worn by scholars. 


of theology, and for 


, and 
The 
as to 

“So 
far as possible the student should put on in the morn- 
ing the clothes he is to wear till he goes to bed again at 
night, and not have occasion between times to give them 
a thought other than is all careful and 
tidy people in keeping their apparel neat and spotless. 

“This is as desirable for girls as for boys, for young 
women as for young men, and as possible. Two suits 
of clothes, ond for every day and one for holidays, are 
ample for a boy. 

“For a girl, two suits for every day and one for holi- 
days are desirable. We have known very successful 
students of both sexes who had but one suit for all oc- 
casions and always seemed well-dressed. 

“It is well for boys and young men to have a study- 
gown to wear in their rooms and when taking recrea- 
tion, and girls should have large aprons to wear when 
they are putting their rooms in order. 

or girls, dark woollen goods of fine quality make 
the most serviceable suits. Black shows dust and spots 


bestowed by 


too easily to be pleasant for every-day wear, though it 
haa the advantage of compelling perfect tidiness if one 
would seem clean. 





this brother by a course of 


He began to seek for himself 
the grace of that God who so filled the heart of 








“It is economy, if two suits are provided, to wear that 
of the best quality every day, and that of inferior qual- 
ity only occasionally, then both will last better and 
longer than by the reverse method. 
“If well-to-do parents will remember the poorer sta- 
dents with whom their children will be associated and 
avoid ostentatious clothing, they will confer equal ben- 
efit on both. 
“The consciousness of being exceptional in appear- 
ance is no advantage to the student, and is often a dis- 
advantage. Both extremes—too well-dressed, too ill- 
dressed—should be avoided. 
‘‘Waterproofs, shawls, wraps, rubbers, umbrellas, 
should not be omitted in the outfit. When hard study 
brings the blood to the brain, the body is in poor con- 
dition to resist changes of temperature and moisture. 
“With due attention to diet, dress, exercise and sleep, 
| there is no reason why the healthful student should not 
retain his health during the usual course of study 
marked out for college graduates and enter upon mature 

| life actually stronger, physically as well as mentally, 
for the course he has gone through.” 


$49 


SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley is said by his envious detractors 
to be a lucky man. The secret of his good luck, how- 
ever, is that he knows what ought to be done and does 
it well. He is superior to his subordinates and they 

| know it. His training has been thorough. He has seen 

| much hard service and has profited by it. A few inci- 

| dents of his early career will show the school in which 
he was trained. His first battle-field was in Burmah, 
in 1853: 


At the beginning of March, 1853, he arrived at Dona- 
bew by sea, and on the 7th of the month went under 
fire in the operations against Myat-toon, a noted Bur- 
mese leader. 

On March 19th Myat-toon’s stronghold was success- 
fully stormed. ‘The first attack was repulsed with some 
loss. Ensign Wolscley was wellin front of his men, 
}and had reached within twenty yards of the hostile 

works, when suddenly the earth gave way beneath his 

fect, and he found himself at the bottom of a concealed 
pit with a stake in it. 

When his men were beaten back he was in great dan- 
ger, but he managed to escape without even a wound, 
though much shaken by the fall. 

A second attack being decided on, the commanding 
officer of the Eightieth called for an officer to lead a 
storming party from that regiment. 

| Ensign Wolseley at once stepped to the front, and 
| hastily collecting such of his own men as were at hand, 
made a rush up the narrow path by which only the 
enemy’s works could be reached. 

Another detachment had been sent on the same dan- 
gerous business from the Fifty-Firat Regiment. It was 
led by Lieutenant Taylor, who raced with Ensign 
Wolseley for the honor of being the first man in. 

Only two could move abreast, and the gallant young 
officers evidently rushed on their destruction. Both 
were shot in the thigh. 

Taylor bled to death in a few minutes, but Wolseley, 
pressing his fingers on the arteries of his thigh, checked 
the flow of blood. Grievously wounded and lying help- 
less on the ground, Wolseley waved his sword and 
cheered his men on to the assault, which this time was 
succeasful. 

When he first fell, some of his men offered to carry 
him to the rear, but he refused all assistance till the 
position had been taken. After several months of suf- 
tering and danger he was sent home on sick-leave. 

Wolseley’s regiment sailed from Dublin on Novem- 
ber 19, 1854, and landed at Balaklava on December 4th 
of that year. 

On August 30th, he was assisting some sappers to fill 
with stones some gabions which the Russians had up- 
sect just before a sortie, when a round shot dashed into 
| the middle of the group. 

He —~ just time to ery, ‘Look out!” when the whole 

party lay prostrate on the ground. The round shot 
had struck a gabion, scatterivg the stones with resist- 
| less force. 

One of the sappers had his head taken off, and his 
| companion was disembowelled. Both were killed in- 
stantly, and Wolseley himself, lying by their side 
senseless and covered with blood, seemed also a corpse. 

A sergeant of sappers, finding that he still breathed, 
picked him up, and after a time he recovered sufficiently 
| to be able, with the help of the sergeant and Prince 
ag of Hohenlohe, to stagger as far as the doctor’s 
wut. 

He then sank exhausted and half-unconscious. 
Victor asked the doctor to look at him. 
curtly saying, “‘He’s a dead ’un,” 
to other patients. 

Wolseley roused, and irritated by this cool way of 
dismissing him to the other world, turned round and 
said, “I’m worth a good many dead men yet!” an 
opinion which was confirmed when he received the 
doctor’s attention. 

A detailed examination showed that if not dead, he 
was very severely wounded. The doctor’s report 
stated that his features were not distinguishable as 
those of a human being, while blood flowed from in- 
| numerable wounds caused by the stones with which he 
had been struck. 

Sharp fragments were embedded all over his face, 
and his left cheek had been almost cut away. . . . Both 
eyes were completely closed, and the injury to one of 
them Was so serious that the sight has been permanently 
| lost. Not a square inch of his face but what was bat- 
tered and cut about, while his body was wounded all 
over, just as if he had been peppered with small shot. 

He had received also a severe wound on his right leg, 
so that both limbs had now been injured, the wound 
in the left thigh, received in Burmah, rendering him 
slightly lame. 

After the surgeon had dressed his wounds, Captain 
Wolseley was placed on a stretcher and carried by four 
soldiers to St. George’s Monaste “ry, situated on the sea- 
coast, not far from Balaklava, and there he passed some 
weeks in a cave, as the sight of both eyes was too much 
injured to subject them to the light. 








| 





Prince 
He did so, and 
was about to attend 
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SQUATTER DIGNITY. 

The old Diogenes said to Alexander, on being asked 
by him what favor he wished, “Get out of my sun- 
light!” A modern Diogenes has been discovered by a 
correspondent of the Detroit Free- Press, fifteen miles 
from Chattanooga. He lives ina hut of poles whose 
roof is a lot of straw, weeds and bushes thrown upon 
the rafters and held down by large limbs: 


The one room was not over twenty feet square, and 
in this, with no floor but earth, lived a family of nine. 
There were two straw beds, one chair, one old table, 
three plates, one knife, one fork, two spoons and a 
bowl. It had been raining, and part of the earthy floor 
was a mud puddle. 

‘The family had about five pounds of meal and three 
or four of bacon, and of all the patches one ever saw 
the greatest show was right there. 

The old man had thirteen patches on one leg of his 
trousers, eleven on the other, seven on his vest, and his 
cotton shirt was patched in a dozen places with red, 
yellow, and white and blue woollen. ‘The old woman’s 
dress looked like a crazy quilt, and two of the boys had 
only one trouser leg apiece. 

‘‘How do you live?”’ I asked, while one of the boys 
was watering the horse. 

“Lib, sah—how does we lib?” repeated thefold man. 
“Well, sah, we is gainin’ on it right smart. I reckon 
it’s gwine to be a good y ‘ar fur poor folks.”’ 

“What do you cultivate? 

“Chil’en an’ dogs, sah!” he soberly replied. 

“Do you work any?” 

Ps when I feels like it.” 

“And this is all your furniture?” 

“Well, p’raps dar may be a cha’r out behind de cab- 





“And these are all the clothes you have?” 











"Yes, sah, ’cept one o’ my ole hats on de roof.” 
“And you call this living, do you?” 

“See heah, sar,” he began, as he rose up from his 
seat on a log near the doorstep, “pears to me like you 
was inquirin’ a little too much! 

**We doan’ advertise to keep no fust-class hotel heah, 
an’ if you doan’ like de way we fling ourselves aroun’, 
you’d better be sailin’ along down de road! Some 
white folks is so mighty nice an’ peart an’ pertickler, 
dat nuffin on airth am quite up to deir style. 

“Boy! bring up dat hoss, an’ let dis pertickler white 
man git dun gone afore dem two chil’en cum home wid 
de sassafras, an’ skerry his feelin’s!’’ 


ee 
For the Companion. 


COMPROMISE, 


“The state is out of joint!” Ah, think not, then, 
Ideal good to force on erring men. 

This is the rock where all your visions break,— 
What is the best the people choose to take. 


Our nature’s double, favor neither half; 
Hamlet admire, and yet at Falstaff laugh. 
Pure end, pure motive —tis an idle tale; 

Be virtuous, but disdain not “cakes and ale!” 


0 hapless truth! and still, if truth indeed, 

How vain to turn, or shrink, or weakly plead; 
Farewell, great faith unwitting youth that blest; 
Hail, tainted wit and shrewd-tongued interest. 


Oh, T had thought that what we dearest prize 
Had nobler origins than compromise; 

Had thought that Salamis and Lexington 

By men of iron will were foughi and won, 


Columbus, Cromwell, Luther, Socrates,— 

No cowed, obsequious sye ophants were the: 
Their hearts lit up with) more than human f 
They caught the courage of their high desire 





Yea, even in these doubtful latter days 

When night seems near, and dark grow “all the ways, 
May we not still that purer life confess, 

Which once we taste, all else is bitterness? 


And shall we juggle with those loftier laws, 
For sneering worldlings’ selfish halt-applause ? 
Who, in the end, our serv ing all forgot, 
Would spew us out, as neither cold nor hot! 
AUGUSTUS M. LorRD. 





THE WEATHER TOPIC, 

The weather is a favorite topic of conversation, be- 
cause everybody can talk about it, and it serves as a 
bridge over which two strangers may pass to an agreea- 
ble acquaintance. 

The Burlington Hawkeye, however, is disposed to 
ridicule this popular theme, and therefore prints the 
following: 


” 


“Pretty warm,”’ the man with the thin clothes said, 
to the man in the corner seat, as the South Hill car was 
coming down the Division Street steps. 

“What's pretty warm?’ growled the man in the cor- 
ner. 

“Why, the weather.” 

“What weather?”* more gruffly than ever. 

“Why,” the man in the thin clothes said, looking as 
though he wished he hadn’t spoken, “this weather.” 

“Well,” said the man in the corner, ‘thow’s this 
weather any different from any other?” 

The man in the thin clothes looked nervously at the 
dumb mule and said, ‘Sit was warmer.” 

“How do you know it is?” asked the man in the cor- 
ner. 

The other man began to wish that he was well out of 
the topic, and said he supposed it was; he hadn’t 
heard how the. 

“Isn't the weather the same everywhere?” 
demanded the man in the corner. 

“Why, no,” the man with the thin clothes replied, 
wishing he had a newspaper to hide behind; ‘no, it’s 
warmer in some places, and in some places it’s colder.” 

“What makes it warmer in some places than it’s cold- 
er in others?’’ remorselessly pursued the man in the 
corner. 

“Why,” the man with the thin clothes said, 
sun, with the effects of the sun’s heat.” 

**Makes it colder in some places than it’s warmer in 
others?” roared the man in the corner, indignantly. 
“Never heard of such a thing.”’ 

“No,” the man in thin clothes hastened to say, “I 
didn’t mean that. The sun makes it warmer.” 

“Then what makes it colder?” pursued the remorse- 
less man in the corner. 

‘The man in the thin clothes wiped the beaded perspi- 
ration from his pailid brow, and said slowly, “he 
guessed it was the ice.” 

“What ice?’’? demanded the inquisitor. 

“Why,” the victim said, ‘‘the ice that was—frozen— 
frozen by the frost.” 

“Did you ever see any ice that wasn’t frozen?’’ 
howled the man in the corner, in a burst of derision. 

The man in thin clothes huskily whispered that he 
wished he was dead, and said, ‘“‘No; thatis, he believed 
he didn’t.” 

“Then,” thundered the man in the corner, ‘‘what are 
you talking about?” 

The man in thin clothes then spicily replied that he 
was trying to “talk about the weather.” 

“And what do you know about it?” triumphantly 
roared the man in the corner. ‘What do you know 
about the weather?” 

The man in thin clothes lost his grip again, and fee- 
bly said, “he didn’t know very much about it, that was 
a fact.” And then he tried to be cheerful and work in 
a little joke about nobody being able to know much 
about the weather, but the man in the corner came down 
on him with a tremendous outburst. 

“No, sir! I should say you didn’t. You come into 
this car and force yourself on the attention of a stran- 
ger, and begin to talk to me about the weather, just as 
though you owned it, and I find you do not know a sol- 
itary thing about the matter yourself selected for your 
topic of conve reqion. 

*You don’t know one thing about meteorological con- 
ditions, principles or phenomena: you can’t tell me 
why it is warm in August and cold in December. 

“You don’t know icicles form faster in the sunlight 
than they do in the shade; you don’t know why the 
earth grows colder as it comes near the sun; you can’t 
tell why a man can be sunstruck ifi the shade 

“You can’t tell me how a cyclone is formed, nor how 
the trade winds blow; you couldn't find the calm centre 
of storm if your life depended on it. 

“You don’t know what a sirocco is, nor where the 
southwest monsoon blows; don’t know the average 
rainfall in the United States for the past and current 
year, 

: **You don’t understand the formation of fog, and you 
can’t explain why the dew falls at night and dries up in 
the day; you don’t know why a wind dries the ground 
more quickly than a hot sun. 

*You don’t know one solitary thing about the weath- 
er, and you are just like a thousand and one other peo- 
ple who always begin talking about the weather be- 
cause they don’t Know anything else; when, sir, they 
know less about the weather than they do about any- 
thing else in the world.”’ 

And the man in the corner glared up and down at the‘ 
passengers in the South Hill car, but no man dared an. 
swer him. And as for the man in thin clothes, he only 
knew it seemed about twenty-two miles to the Jeffer- 
son-Street crossing. 








savagely 


“the 
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PROMPTITUDE AND DAWDLING. 
Englishmen detest dawdling, and Americans hold 
that ‘*’*T were well it were done quickly.””, A Spaniard, 
on the contrary, seems to have lcarned life frem gazing 
at a snail. 
A lady who travelled in Spain sa: -— that the Span- 
iards were the original inventors of “the circumlocu- 


tion office.” They are adepts “in the art of perceiving 
how not to do it.” If you are hungry, you are lucky 





if you get something to eat in an honr after you 
She remonstrated 


have asked for it a dozen times. 





once with a Spanish waiter for taking an hour to fur- 
nish her with a little water to wash her hands, and a 
cold luncheon. 

“TI could have got it all in ten minutes, in Eugland,” 
she said. 

*“*We are not machines like the English,” said the 
proud, lazy Spaniard. 

William Howitt, the genial English author, found a 
similar dilatoriness in Germany. Travelling up the 
Rhine, in a packet-boat, he noticed that every lady who 
came on board tore her dress against a nail in the boat. 

‘Why do you not remove that nail?’’ he asked an 
officer. 

“Oh, we’ve not had time; we’ll do it by-and-by.” 

Finding a claw-hammer, Mr. Howitt extracted the 
nail. 

“You are an Englishman,” 
ing near. 

“Yes; but how did you know it?” 

“Oh, easily enough. You took out the nail at once; 
the Germans would have left it there to tear every- 
body’s clothes for the next six months, and always said 
they were going to take it out by-and-by, when they 
had time.” 


said a gentleman stand- 


—-——_-—_<«@> 
THREE WIVES. 


Years ago, a young clergyman married a lady brought 
up in luxury and idleness. ‘They moved toa Western 
State and began their housekeeping and parish work. 
One day, just as it was time to prepare dinner, the ser- 
vant girl left in a pet. 

Au unplucked chicken was to be cooked, and the dis- 
mayed wife called her husband from his study 
vi her. The consultation resulted in the chicken, 
feathers and all, being put into the pot to boil, whence 
it was rescued in a few minutes by akind neighbor 
who happened in. 

“My daughter,” 


to ad- 





said the young wife, as she saw her 
error, “shall be brought up to know housekeeping.” 
The young wife, however, soon became a good house- 
keeper herself, thus illustrating, as the following narra. 
tive does, the ability of women to adapt themselves to 
circumstances : 

Three men of wealth meeting, not long since, in New 
York, the conversation turred upon their wives. In- 
stead of finding fault with women in general, and their 
wives in particular, each one obeyed the wise man’s ad- 
| vice, and ‘“‘gave honor unto his wife.” 

} “I tell you what it is,” said one of the men, ‘they 
| may say what they please about the usclessness of mod- 
| 
| 












ern women, but my wife has done her share in secur- 
ing our success in life. Everybody knows that her fam- 
ily was aristocratic and exclusive and all that, and 
when I married her she had never done a day's work 
in her life; but when W. & Co. failed, and 1 had to 
commence at the foot of the hill again, she discharged 

| the servant and chose out a neat little cott: ge, and did 
her own housekeeping until | was better off.’ 

“And my wife,” said a second, ‘‘was an ouly daugh- 
ter, caressed and petted to death; and everybody said, 
‘Well, if he will marry a doll like that, he’ll make the 
greatest mistake of his life;’ but when I came home the 
first year of marriage sick with fever, she nursed me 
back to heaith, and I never knew her to murmur be- 
cause I thought we couldn’t afford any better style, or 
more luxuries.’ 

“Well, gentlemen,” chimed in a third, “I married a 
smart, healthy, pretty girl, but she was a regular blue- 
stocking. She adored Tennyson, doted on Byron, read 
Emerson, and named the first baby Ralph Waldo 
erson, and the second Maud; but I tell you what ’tis, 
and the speaker’s eyes grew suspiciously moist, “when 
we laid little Maud in her last bed in Mt. Auburn, my 
poor wife had no remembrance of neglect or stinted 
motherly care, and the little dresses that still lie in the 
locked drawer were all made by her own hands.” 














a <~@>--— 
GAMBETTA AND HIS MOTHER. 

Leon Gambetta is the greatest living statesman of 
France. But he is worthy of more honor for his filial 
and affectionate heart. It was one of Washington’s 
brightest praises that he tenderly loved his mother— 
and so of President Garfield. Gambetta’s mother had 
been seriously ill for some time at the house of his 
married sister near Paris, when, one morning last sum- 
mer, he went early to his duty in the Chamber of 
Deputies, expecting a day of stormy debate. 


As the great man entered the lobby, says a Paris Ict- 
ter, one of his friends came to him, and placing his 
hands on his shoulders said,— 

“Will you allow me”—— 

“Is it over?” asked Gambetta. 

The friend handed him a telegram announcing the 
mother’s death. The orator read it, and, sinking down 
upon a couch, gave way to uncontrollable emotion. 

Then occurred one of those touching and beautiful 
scenes so frequent in France, when the spontancous 
goodness of the heart and sympathy for which this ex- 
cellent people is justly celebrated, were manifested to 
Gambetta by partisans of every shade of political opin- 
ion. Enemies, doubters, sneerers, even the irreconcil- 
able Clericals, crowded around him and offered their 
hands, which he grasped one after another, in a dazed, 
uncertain manner, as if the whole scene were densely 
unreal to him. 

Soon aft: rward he left the Chamber, and at once made 
a pious pilgrimage to the room where lay the woman 
whose maternal influence is said to have contributed 
greatly to his success. Gambctta’s parents and rela- 
tives are all plain and simple folk, and neither they nor 
he have ever made the slightest attempt to disguise the 
humbleness of their origin. 

The body of Madame Gambetta was conveyed to 
Nice, the family’s old home, by special train, and fa- 
ther and son piously accompanied the remains. 








nae anne ree 
CHARACTER IN HAND-WRITING, 
Samuel Richards, a graduate of Oxford, maintained 
that there was a science in hand-writing, by which one 
who had mastered it could tell the character of any per- 
son specimens of whose writing were entrusted to him. 
By long study Mr. Richards acquired extraordinary 
skill in reading character, and rarely made a blundér. 


The writing of a well-known professor was shown 
him, which he had never before seen. He said that the 
writer was a University man, a country gentleman, and 
that he combined two professions and wore heavy 

oots, 

The writer lived at Oxford and was a good scholar, 
but was never happy except in —— occupations. 
He had been a tutor and became a physician, and was 
notorious for wearing heavy boots. 

r. Richards was careful about making statements 
before a large party, lest he might injure reputation, 
rand would give opinions only in confidence. He hada 
dangerous power and he used it cautiously. Frequently 
he would tell the writers what nobody knew but them- 
selves, and sometimes what they recognized for the first 
time after his statement. He often asserted that a de- 
tective, thoroughly trained in the science, could read 
the secrets of character and thus aid himself in detect- 
ing crime. 


4«@ 





Heavy THuNDER.—A traveller stopping at a village 
inn during a thunder-storm, said toaby -stander, “Why, 
you have very heavy thunder here.” “Yes,” replicd 
the man, “we do, considering the number of in abi- 
tants.” 


A STRANGER called at forty-eight different houses in 
Cleveland and asked, “Is the boss home?” There was 
no man home in any one instance, and yet forty-se <* 
of the women promptly replied, “Yes, sir; what 
you want? 














OcT. 


12, 1882. 
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For the Companion. 
JOHNNY’S GOOD REST. 


“Tt’s a dreadful shame to make a boy go to school 
such a day as this,” said Johnny, as he slowly 
dressed himself one bright October morning. 

He looked out of the window at the beautiful 
red and yellow of the autumn leaves. The sun | 
was just peeping over a hill, touching the tops of | 
the trees, which shone with dew-drops. Johnny 
thought every tree looked like a great bouquet. 

He knew that the frost of a few nights ago had 
burst the chestnut burs, and that the brown nuts 
were just waiting for a lively shake to bring them | 
rattling down. There was just enough of Jack 
Frost's breath in the air this morning to set a 
boy’s blood tingling, and Johnny looked and 
looked, and the more he looked, the more he felt 
that he could not sit at a desk all that day. 

“T don’t believe I feel very well,” he said. He 
put on a forlorn expression, and looked ‘in the 
glass, trying to think he did not dook well. As he 
went down stairs, his brother ran to show him a 
bunch of amaranths and bittersweet berries, and 
little dog came frolicking to meet him, but 
Johnny did not take much notice of either, for he 
knew he could not keep the forlorn look on his face 
if he did. 

“What is the matter?’ asked his mother. 

“My head doesn’t feel just right,” said Johnny, 
“and I’m rather weak,—not really sick, you know, 
but I don’t feel quite able to study to-day. I 
think a little fresh air will set me all right.” 

“Let me see vour tongue.” The tongue was of 
the proper red color, and so were the round cheeks. 
Eyes bright, and pulse ticking in a business-like 
manner. 

Johnny’s mother remembered that it was not 
quite six weeks since he had had just such an at- 

tack. He had sat in an apple- tree most of the 
morning reading “Robinson Crusoe,” and in the 
afternoon had gone fishing. 

This, perhaps, ought to have shown her that 
Johnny was right in thinking he needed fresh air. 
But mothers do not always look at such things 
just as little boys do. She made up her mind 
that to-day Johnny should be either sick or well 
in good earnest. 








his 


“You really are too ill to go to school?” she 
asked. 
“Yes, mamma, I think so,” said Johnny, hold- 


ing out his plate for pancakes. 
good rest.” 

“Oh no, my dear,” she said, “you cannot eat 
pancakes when you are sick. You must make 
your breakfast of oatmeal or dry toast.” 

Johnny looked blank, He liked pancakes and 
maple syrup very much, and he hated oatmeal. 
He found the dry toast rather a poor breakfast, 
but he knew there were plenty of apples and pears 
out of doors, so he had no fear of suffering with 
hunger. 

When the other children had gone to school, 
his mother led him to a small bedroom which 
opened off her own. 

“You must keep very quiet, dear, 


“T just want a 


” 


she said. 


“Let me help you undress, you will be more com- | 
Now I will draw the curtains, so the | 


fortable so. 
light will not hurt your head. If it doesn’t get | 
better soon, I must give you some medicine.” 

And before Johnny had time to think, he was 
lying in a dark room that sunshiny morning! 
felt as if he could turn a dozen somersets, climb 
the tallest tree in the yard, run a five-mile race, 
wrestle with a boy bigger than himself, even 
study! But to lie here! 

“Can't I read a little ?” he asked. 

“No, dear, it might make your head worse.” 


ma.” 
“No, I want you to have a good rest.” 


Poor Johnny tossed and tossed, ard thought | 
that resting was the hardest work in the world as | 


the long hours of the morning dragged on. By 
the dim light he counted the flowers on the wall- 
papering, and watched the slow moving of the lit- 
tle bar of sunshine which came through the 
blinds. He said the multiplication-table as far as 
he knew it, counted a thousand, and said the al- 
phabet backwards. After a while, he begged his 
mother to bring his two-year-old brother to him, 
but she was afraid it might disturb him. 

Noon-time came, and with it the merry troop 
from school. Johnny waited anxiously for his 
dinner, remembering with horror that Dr. Tanner 
had fasted eighty times as long as he had. 

But no roast veal and tapioca pudding came to 
him. Only a bowl of gruel and an amazing pile 
of bread and butter. Johnny turned away and 
cried, and then ate up every morsel. 

He thonght he was well enough to go to school 
in the afternoon, but his mother thought not. She 
felt sorry for her little prisoner, and came and 
read to him. This put him to sleep, and when he 
awoke, the sun was low. 

His sisters came and peeped into his room, but 
his mother hushed and sent them away. He 
wondered where the boys were. When his mother 


| grandfather, 


He | 


“Please let me have my Chinese puzzle, mam- 


_THE YOUTH’S 


brought his supper of toast and a little currant- 
jelly, she told him they had gone out for a ride. 
As it grew dark, she took him to his own room, 
and soon after they came rushing up, tired out, 
they declared, but fairly running over with fun 
and frolic. 

“QO Johnny, such a time! The Chirp boys’ 
old Mr. Merri‘ace, came round at re- } 
cess with his big wagon, and begged them off, and 
begged us off! He sent word to mamma by the 
girls, and took us out to Chestnut Grove, and it’s 
just been splendid! There was a grape-vine swing, 
and we found snail-shells and such funny oak- 
balls. And such a splendid supper tbe old gentle- 
man took along! We picnicked under the trees, 
and we’ve brought home lots of nuts; but you’re 
not to eat any to-night, mamma says, for it might 
be bad for your head. And they were all so sorry 
you couldn't go too! It was jolly, I tell you!” 

Poor Johnny ! 

The boys who had studied hard and played 
hard were soon asleep, but Johnny had taken no 
exercise all day, and his bed was no place of rest 
to him. 





| morning. 


COMPANION. 


He felt much worse than he had felt in ee | 
morning, and lay awake a long time, thinking | 
what a miserable day he had spent. Conscience 
was busy, too. He felt in his very heart that he | 
had deceived his kind mother. A flush of shame 
rose to his face as the thought suddenly came that | 
perhaps she had guessed how very little founda- | 
tion there had been for his complaints of the | 
He had tried to deceive himself, but | 
now, in the darkness and quiet of the night, his | 
meanness and wickedness stood out plainly be- 
fore him, and he got out of bed and prayed for 
forgiveness for the past, and help to better doing 
in future. 

The next morning, he sprang up, feeling as well 
as ever, ate just what he wanted for breakfast, and 
started to school on a quick run, only turning 
aside to jump over everything a lively boy could 








jump over. 


His mother looked after him with a smile, say- | 


ing to herself,— 
“You had a pretty hard lesson yesterday, my 
little man, but I think it will do you good.” 
SypNEY DAyYRE. 




















| For the ¢ 


| Oh, please, sir, are you not the man 

That takes up little boys, 

| When they are doing what they ought n’t to, 
Or making too much noise? 

1 know you by that thing you wear 
That shines so in the sun, 

And your great big ycllow buttons,— 
I just wish you’d give me one! 

But wait— that isn’t what I want. 
Do you know, Tommy, sir? 

He has blue eyes, and tumbled hair, 
And a cap that’s made of fur. 

You see, I’m mad at Tommy,— 
As mad as I can be; 

And won’t you please to find him, sir, 
And take him up for me? 


And put him in that place, you know, 
Where it’s all dark and dim, 

And keep him there a long, long time, 
*Cause I’m so mad at him! 


ompanion. 


A COMPLAINT 


You'll know him by the little dent 
He has, right in his chin, 

And the funny sparkles in his eyes, 
When he keeps the laughter in. 


He’s very freckled, Tommy is, 
But then his cheeks are pink, 

And if he has got reddish hair, 
It’s beautiful, Z think. 

And he is always good to me,— 
’ Most always, any way, 

And if he hadn’t been so mean 
And cross to me to-day, 


I think—Oh, there he is, right now, 
There, on the corner, sir! 
I guess he wants me, by the way 
He’s nodding so at me. 
Good-by !—Oh yes!—I quite forgot— 
Poor Tom! he looks so blue! 
I guess I will forgive him, just 
| This once, sir, wouldn’t you? 
MARGARET JOHNSON. 








For the Companion, 
THE BLIND ASYLUM. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SUMMER, 

We have a Blind Asylum. 

It does not belong to the town or to the State. 

It was built by persons who feel no interest in 
the blind, and filled with those whose eyes sparkle 
and have keen vision. 

It was large and perfect in all its parts, but 
proved a failure as to those at first expected to 
occupy it. 

The matter was carefully looked at, and the 
builders concluded to turn it into a happy home. 

Our blind asylum has taught us a lesson about 
making the best of things. 

That is why when two dashing little sparrows 
chose the space behind the blind at the window 
nearest our desk, for their nest, when it was hooked 





back one day, ihat we have let them have it all| 


summer. The whole space was carpeted with hair 
and wool and feathers. 

Then some blue eggs were laid, and the blind 
asylum seemed secure. 

But one day a high wind swept through the 
bird-ball, and three broken eggs were found under 
a tree on the lawn below. For days there was a 
chattering and whirring to and fro! 

The little birds would stand on the window- 
ledge and peer into the room; sometimes two, side 
by side, would look in, and at last they took the 
asylum for a simple home, for the summer. 

A place to eat, and a place to sleep, to entertain 
company, to hold singing-societies, and in short, 
to have a good social time in quite a new way. 

They have not yet been disturbed, and only 
when the chilly winds shall come to blow them 
south, will we close the Blind Asylum. 

Jvuuia P, BALLARD, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
PRIMITIVES AND DERIVATIVES. 


Find the primitive in the first, the derivative in the 
second, part of each paragraph. Read in the first let- 
ters of the words required a beautiful autumn flower 
native to New England. 

1, Name given to different species of grass; an Amer- 
ic an statesman. 

2, A beloved prima donna; a noble tree, 

3, A German battle-ground; the generic 
stately tree. 

4, Conclusion; a plant used as a salad. 

5, Boggy land; a seed plant from Arabia. 

6, A kind of esculent grain; degree of clevation. 

7, A common contraction of a pronoun and a verb; 
a plant celebrated in poctry. 

8, A snare; a plant whose touch irritates the skin. 

9, A triangular piece of cloth sewed into a garment 
to widen it; an historical vine. 

10, Old; a tall shrub of waste places. 

11, A place mended by darning; a kind of grass. 

12, The upper part of the earth; a rubbish weed 
with yellow flowers, 

13, The spike which contains the flowers and seeds 
of certain plants; a form of leaf with a gnawed cdye. 

14, A notch cut in something; a tropical nut-tree. 

15, Different varieties of a common beverage; a plant 
used in raising a nap on woollen cloth, 

16, A kind of lily; irritable. 

17, A tree said to be poisonous to snakes; 
tree becomes by burning. 

18, Old English word for nearer; spikenard. 


name of a 


what the 


AUNT Lizzie. 
2 
CHARADE. 
Grandma Brown comes once a year 


To make us a visit; she is a dear. 

Her heart is light and her mind is free, 
She is just as good as she cas: be. 

And here is a puzzle she once did sing : 
“No trunk nor bandbox do I bring, 

No parcel, nor bundle tied with twine, 
And yet the first is always mine. 


Within my jirst doth the second lie; 

Oh, such a lot, if you could but spy,— 

You hear them rattle, what can they be?” 
Curly Locks asks, ‘Do they grow on a tree?” 
Johnny wonders if they are toys; 

“Anyway, they make quite a 1 
Grandma says, Surly Locks is right,’ 

The little one smiles, “because she’s so bright.” 





But lots of things grow on a tree; 

Leaves and buds, as you may see, 
Blossoms and flowers, I know full well; 
Come, grandma, be good, and pease to tell. 
When jJirst is opened the second we see, 
And find the whole grew on a tree. 

Blue Eyes and Black Eyes, each one and all, 
Guess what grandma brought in the fall, 


3. 
A MEDLEY. 

The words whose definitions are given in the first 
column are to be changed into those given in the sec- 
ond, and then the central letters of the last are to be 
read downward, so that they will form the name of 
something that delights the farmer in the autumn. 

1, The hundred-eyed god. 1, 
2, Afflictions. 

3, Estimates. 
4, Parts of churches. 
5, Companions. 


To sweeten. 

A European State. 
Weeds, 

, Parts of steeples. 
5, ‘To evaporate. 


moots 


6, ‘lo take an oath. 6, Goods. 
7, Part of a fireplace. 7, Large. 
8, Crippled. 8, A coin with a devite. 


9, Boils. 9, 

10, ‘To put in agony. 10, 

11, Ceremonies. 11, Rows, 

12, Thin. 12, Fruits. 

13, A city in England. 13, Wandered. 

14, The smallest. 14, ‘To pilfer. 

15, Thin pieces of wood. 15, Molds for shoes. 
ANN O’TATOR. 


Flowers. 
Different. 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Initials—A poet. Finals—A bird of which he sung. 
The cross-words are found by filling the blanks with 
words to complete the sense, and placing them under 
each other in the order given. 


The “most distinguished schoolfellow” of this poet 














became Bishop o -. 

The poet was noted, in bis /ater life, for his use of 
his powers. 

He had a friend in and to this friend, at an 
earlier ———, one of his poemsis personally addressed. 

The of his first cottage, after marriage, was 


very small, (five pounds,) from which one would 
that it was very plain. 

Finding it would not ——— to live so far out of the 
world, he soon moved to a city. His last home, for 
years, was with the , and here my puzzle story 

. J.P. B. 














Conundrums. 

When do you see what is invisible? 
how you feel. 

What is worse than “raining pitchforks’’? 
omnibuses. 

When may a man be said to be ‘‘forehanded’’? When 
he doubles his fists. 

When is Echo like a visiting acquaintance? 
she returns your call. 


When you see 


Hailing 


When 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1. ASTER 
STARE 
TAIRN 
ERRED 
RENDS 
2sPtIKE SPOKE 
RANT 8 rRaAFtTsS 
Listes br res * 
Sorts st sPELL 
Ti 22D Tr1 NED 
REVEL REBEL 
SPIRE 8s PARE 
LARK 8 LAC K 8 
ACRE 8 A H 


c E 8 
OFFENBACH. 
8. Tyndale, prevent, jewry, reins, ancient, let, con- 

venient, Mizraim, chameleon, sackbut, eapphire, 

Babylon.—Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey. 


4. CATTLE-SHOWS HORSE-RACING 
ADORE HARE OHIO AGONY 
TORY ORE RIM CORK 
TRY WE 80 INK 
LE 8 E NY 
& @ 


5. “Leaves have their time to fall.” 





(LEA-VE-SHAVE-T-HEIR TIME TO-FALL:) 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment inadvance. N&W SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 


The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law, 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or 
Dratts. WIEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postimasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 





Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us befere the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 


Discontinuances. — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 


your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 

ribers te news- 

ages are paid 

ontinued,. 


The Courts have decided that all subs 
papers are held responsible until 4 
and their papers are ordered to be dis 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 


A NERVOUS TENDENCY. 

Not a few are born with an excessive susceptibility 
of the nervous system. It renders them, not only spe- 
cially capable of pleasure and pain and of quick mental 
and physical activity, but peculiarly liable to nervous 
ailments. 

Others may suffer such ailments, if the causes act long 
enough and strongly enough; but the slightest disturb- 
ing causes are sufficient in the case of the former, just 
as a brief exposure may result in consumption, where 
one has inherited a tubercular tendency. 

Among these ailments is hysteria—popularly hyster- 
ics—the most terrible, when severe, that can come to a 
woman, not only for the fearful sufferings and the little 
sympathy it elicits, but for the bad moral qualities that 
often seem to be developed by it. 

Females are more subject to it than males—in the 
proportion of about twenty to one—only because the 
nervous clement more strongly preponderates in their 
constitution, while their indoor and sedentary life does 
not give them that toughening which generally comes 
to men from their employments. 

Allied to hysteria is catalepsy, a disease in which the 
person becomes wholly, or partially, unconscious, and 
her limbs take on a waxen stiffness and remain in what- 
ever position they are placed. One form of catalepsy 
is trance, in Which, while lying perhaps apparently 
dead, wonderful visions are seen. 

Other diseases are St. Vitus’ Dance (chorea), which 
has been described as “insanity of the muscles ;’’ neu- 
ralgias of various kinds, some forms of epilepsy, spinal 
irritations and insanity. 

As this nervous temperament, with its countless pos- 
sible ills, has been inherited from one or both of the 
parents, a special obligation is placed upon the latter to 
check, from the first, the activity of their children’s ner- 
vous system by bringing them up to simple habits, to 
ample bodily exercise, proper acquaintances, practical 
and sober reading, instead of imaginative; by guarding 
them against coquetry, extravagant display and sensual 
indulgence, and by accustoming them to domestic duties 
and to a quiet and natural employment of body and 
mind. 

a 
MOONSTRUCK. 

In ancient days, among the Orientals, it was a com- 
mon belief that the moon’s direct rays exerted a bane- 
ful influence upon those exposed to them. The bean- 
tiful verse, “The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor 
the moon by night,’’ expressed that belief. In the 
temperate zones the moon’s influence may not be inju- 
rious, but in the tropics it is injurious to sleep exposed 
to its full rays: 

On a voyage to the antipodes, when near the line, a 
Maltese sailor, who was a most comical fellow, slept 
for some hours on the boom with his face towards the 
full moon, 

On awaking in the morning, the muscles of the right 
side of his face were contracted so that every attempt 
to speak was attended with the most ludicrous contor- 
tions. 

Feeling sure that something was seriously wrong, he 
spoke to another sailor, who, supposing that as usual 
he was at his odd tricks, burst out into laughter. 

Off he went to another, with exactly the same result. 
The poor fellow now got into a rage, thereby adding 
not a little to the ludicrousness of the scene. 

After a while the truth dawned upon the captain and 
officers of the vessel. The doetor gave him some med- 
icine, the muscles gradually relaxed, and in the course 
of a week our Maltese friend was well again. 

Some five or six years ago, when sailing from Tahiti 
to Mangaia, a little boy of nine, in perfect health, was 
thoughtlessly placed by his nurse in his berth, the slant- 
ing beams of the moon falling on his face. 

Next morning he was feverish and ill, and it was two 
or three days before he was himeelf again. 

On the island of Aitutaki, a native woman was watch- 
ing night after night for the return of her husband from 
the island of Atiu. Whilst doing so one night she fell 
asleep, the moon’s rays pouring upon her face. 

On awaking she felt ill, and her eyes were drawn on 
one side. Considerable interest was felt by the island- 
ers in her case, 
restored. 

‘These facts illustrate the injury done to human be- 
ings by the moon in the tropics. 
insanity or death resulting from this cause. 

It is well-known, however, in tropical countrics that 





the moon’s rays occasion the rapid decomposition of 


flesh and fish. 


A number of bonitas having been caught one evening 
near the line by a friend of mine, the spoil was hung 
up in the rigging of the ship, and was thus exposed to 


she moon through the night. 





Eventually, however, her eyes were 


Yet I never heard of 


| Next morning it was cooked for breakfast. Symp- | 
toms of poisoning were soon exhibited by all who par- 
took of it—thcir heads swelling to a great size, etc. 
Emetics were promptly administered, and happily no 
one died. 

The natives of the South Pacific are careful never to 
expose fish—a constant article of diet in many islands 
—to the moon’s rays by any chance. 

They often sleep by the seashore after fishing, but 
never with the face uncovered.— Sunday at Home. 
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MISS ANTHONY’S CONVERT. 
The “‘baggage-smasher’”’ has been generally supposed 
to be beyond the influence of kindness. But Miss 
Susan B. Anthony seems to have found a way to his 
heart by a method which this anecdote illustrates : 


According to a reporter of that city, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony left St. Louis the other day, for Leavenworth, 
with two medium-sized trunks for baggage. At first 
the baggage-master objected to check them both on a 
single ticket, and demanded pay for extra weight. 

“But,” said she, “they together weigh less than the 
ordinary sized ‘Saratoga.’ I distribute the weight in 
this way purposely to save the man who does the lift- 
ing.’ 

The clerk looked at her incredulously. ‘And you 
tell me seriously that you do this simply out of consid- 
eration for the baggagemen?”’ 

“J do.” 

‘*How long have you done it?” 

“All my life. I never purchased a large trunk for 
fear I might add to the overburdened baggageman’s af- 
flictions.”’ 

The clerk walked off and conferred with the head of 
the department. Then the two returned together. “Do 
I understand,” said the chief, ‘that you, of all women, 
have been the first to show humanity toward railroad 
people?” 

“That is a tenet of my creed.” 

“Check that baggage,” said the chief, with emphasis ; 
“and when you run for oflice, Miss Anthony, you shall 
have my vote.” 

“Mine, too,” echoed the clerk, handing her the checks, 
and the trio parted happy. 
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BEES AS WEAPONS. 

The Divine promise to ‘send the hornet” before the 
Israelites to chase their enemies away may have been 
fulfilled at other times than in actual warfare, but the 
employment in battle of allies with stings is’ quite as 
legitimate as the alliance of creatures with hoofs or 
with tusks. That they may be quite as effective, some- 
times, is shown from history. 


The Times ‘‘Beemaster” has given amusing instances 
of the application of bees to defensive purposes. 

A small privateer manned by fifty men, but having 
on board some hives of bees, was pursued by a Turkish 
galley manned by five hundred seamen and soldiers. 
When the latter came alongside, the crew of the priva- 
teer mounted the rigging with their hives, and threw 
them upon their foes, who, astonished at this novel 
mode of warfare, hastened to escape from the fury of 
the enraged bees. 

Another instance occurred, when a rabble at Hohn- 
stein, in Thungaria, attempted to pillage the house of 
the parish minister; he caused some bee-hives to be 
thrown among the mob, who in consequence soon dis- 
persed. 

Vauban relates how bees played an important part 
at the siege of Chatre, in Lorraine. After a siege, the 
town was being stormed, and during the assault, the 
besieged threw a few hives of bees upon the heads of 
the storming party. The little creatures stung the be- 
siegers so dreadfully that they had to retire; and the 
historian tells that ‘‘the bees were not the least cause 
of the siege being abandoned.” — Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE GLOVE QUESTION. 
Oscar Wilde received a view ot the glove question 
which was at least novel to the apostle of esthetic cul- 
ture: 


He was complaining at Cape May the other day of 
the high prices of things in this country. ‘My gloves, 
for example,” he said, ‘which I might have bought for 
a dollar in London, cost two dollars and a half here.” 

“So they ought,” exclaimed ex-Mayor Stokley, of 
Philadelphia, who was in the room; ‘they are luxu- 
ries.” 


“Luxuries, sir? Do you call gloves luxuries? How 
would you go on the street, how could you travel in the 
railroad cars, without gloves ?”’ 

“Do you see these hands?” returned Mr. Stokley. 
‘Before I became mayor of Philadelphia I worked so 
hard at my shop that my hands became all covered with 
corns that you might have cut with a knife; and those 
hands, sir, have never had a pair of gloves on them. 
And you talk about work! Why, it’s good for you! 
I’ve worked nearly all my life, and I weigh two hun- 
dred and twenty pounds.” 

“I will take your word for it, Mr. Mayor; I will take 
your word for it,”’ said Oscar. 
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THE MOON RUNNING AWAY. 

The trifling incidents of childhood, when mind and 
character are beginning to grow, are always indicative. 
But it is when these are looked back upon as history, 
in the lives of people who have become eminent, that 
significance is attached to them. The little occurrence 
mentioned here in the girlhood of Mary Somerville, the 
celebrated astronomer and mathematician, may not 
have determined her career, but it is interesting: 


One of her first recollections was of an evening when, 
as her little brother Samuel lay playing upon the floor, 
he suddenly jumped up, crying, ‘“’ mamma, there’s 
the moon running away!’ while every one hastened to 
the door to watch the fiery course of the celebrated me- 
teor in 1783. 

She always remembered the wondering exclamations, 
how frightened people were, and how they said that 
this trailing light was sent as a warning that something 
dreadful was about to happen. 

Some Scotch people are very superstitious, and in 
those days few understood the laws governing the 
heavens, and it was left for timid little Mary to grow 
up and teach the world many, many things, which they 
never could have learned for themselves, about the 
fulness of the heavens and the earth. 
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Insolence is quickly quieted with a neuter pronoun: 


Just before the Boston express train left Wood’s Holl 
Sunday evening, a young lady entered a smoking car, 
hurrying to find a seat in the rear of the train. One of 
the passengers screamed, ‘‘You needn't hurry ; it’s out.” 
Stopping suddenly, she replied, “Yes, I see it is. 
| Does its mother know it?” 

The questioner subsided amid roars of laughter at his 
expense. 
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AT Rotterdam Station the other day, a porter prompt- 
ly offered the Bishop of Sodor and Man all possible as- 
sistance with his luggage. “How many articles, your 
lordship?” Thirty-nine,” said the bishop, with a sly 
twinkle in his eye. ‘That's too many, I'm afraid,” re- 
plied the man, in good faith. ‘Ah!’ said the bishop, 
“I perceive you are a Dissenter.”’ 


A CURATE once asked a little girl in Sunday school, 





“Who made your vile body? “Mother made the 
hore 4 quickly retorted the child, “I only made the 
skirt,’ 








_THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 
Dr. A. L. HALL, Fairhaven, N. Y., says: “It forms 
an excellent substitute for lemon juice, and will furnish 
a refreshing drink for the sick.” [Adv. 











HART SHORN’S 


SELF-ACTING SHADE ROLLERS. 
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At once the simplest, surest, 





and most durable winiiow-cur- 
tain fixture. 


Does not interfere with win- 
dow draperies. 
Carries shade easily to top 


of window. 


Has no cords or balances.t 





Gold Medals at two World's Fair 


tear out shades. 

Dealers are instructed to re- 
place any Rollers that do not 
work to the customcr’s entire 
satisfaction. 

For sale by all respectable 
dealers. 


ONE DOLLAR. 
The Best Value in the World for $1.00. 
Known through- 


out the world 
us the most 


Awarded highest distinction wherever exhibited, 
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A CARD. 


From the Speaker of House of Representatives: 
For the first time in my life I voluntarily and 
without solicitation give a testimonial. I recently 
purchased your Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush. 
It is, indeed, a remarkable article. My wife has 
for years suffered with headache; the Brush re- 
lieves her at once. Several persons have used it 
My 
wife was also threatened with premature baldness, 


for sick headache, and it has never failed. 


but the Brush has entirely stopped the falling of 
her hair and produced a new growth. I use it to 
remove dandruff, and it works like a charm. 
Five times the cost would not buy my brush if 1 
could not replace it. To-day I bought two more 
Brushes to send to persons who had tried mine 
and requested me to buy for them. Colonel 
Ponder, the Mayor, was attacked by a severe case 
of sick headache at my house; he was very sick; 
my wife proposed for him to try the Brush, which 
In 
three minutes he said he never felt better in his 
life. 


he finally consented to do, with no faith in it. 


Gro. THORNBURGH. 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Mr. Thornburgh is Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives; Grand High Priest Royal Arch Masons; Past 
Grand Master of Masons of Arkansas. 





4 — PERFECT- FITTINA 
2 ™ CORSET 
Oo a MADE, 

= =a bed give com- 
fm ny Be 


ranted to wear 
twice as long as 
ordinary Cor- 
sets. They re 
ceived the high 
est award at 
PARIS EXPOSI- 
TION, WORLD'S 
FAIR IN LON- 
DON, CENTEN- 
NIAL at PHILA- 
DELPHIA, and 
AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE 
NEW YORK. 
wr cut is a correct representation of our R. H. qual- 
y- 





DOLLAR, postage free. The best value in the world for 
the money. Our celebrated G, extra quality, $1.50. F 
crossed Bone, $2.25, Send for descriptive ¢ 
other styles. 

THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


catalogue of 


FAIR, | 


If you cannot find this most desirable Corset where | 
you are accustomed to purchase, we will send it for ONE | 


Contrary to gencral opinion, they are not Wire 
but pure Bristle Brushes. They positively cure 


headache and neuralgia in five minutes, and re- 


store the hair in all cases where the glands and 
| follicles are not destroyed. Wire Brushes injure 


the scalp, and cause baldness, and all who use such, 


| believing them to be Electric Brushes, are deceived. 


Readers of Youru’s Companion who will en- 
; close Post Office order or draft for $3.00 to the 
| Pall Mall Electric Association, 842 Broadway, 
N. Y., will receive the Brush by registered mail. 
After examining it, if not satisfactory, return it 
and the money will be refunded. 








WASHER 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


In 1871. Mr. H. R. Robbins invented the now famous 
Robbins’ Family Washer and Bleacher. 

Itis the best and only perfect self-operating Washer 
in the world. It will do all the family washing in less 
than half the time in which it can be done in any other 
way, without labor, with but little soap, without chemi- 
cals and without wear and tear or yellowing of clothes. 

More than fifty thousand of tkese Washers are now in 
use, giving perfect satisfaction. We have thousands of 
testimonials from all parts of the country—from Public 
Institutions, Hotels, Clergymen, Lawyers, Farmers, Ed- 
itors and every class of people, and the Editorial Com- 
mendations of all the —— papers in the land. 

In 1878 The Bissell Manufacturing Company purchased 
the patent, and after two years’ experimenting succced- 
ed in simplifying the Washer, and in adapting it to use 
in any size and style of boiler. as also in the old-fashioned 
iron wash-pot so much used in the South. 


THE OPERATION OF THE WASHER 
consists in rapidly and continuously forcing the hot soap 








face, throngh a tube, and then drawing it down again 
through the soiled clothing, while that is expand- 
ed by the boiling heat—causing it to remove every parti- 
cle of dirt and leaving the articles after rinsing thor- 
oughly, cleansed and bleached. 
tear or wear, or in any way injure the fabric, as there is 
no friction whatever, 


boiler or pot, as soon as the water commences to boil, 
all which is beneath the washer being surrounded with 
heated metal becomes hotter than that in the remainder 
of the boiler, and thus has a tendency to rise through the 
tube, while at the same time all the steam formed be- 
neath the Washer is forced to pass out through the 
tube, and carries along with it the water in the washer 
and tube with great power, its place being supplied by 
the water outside, which is rapidly drawn into the wash- 
er and in turn heated and expelled, thus creating a con- 
stant and powerful current upward through the tube and 
downwar ivi 
force which cannot be obtained in any other way. The 
fabric being expanded to its utmost by the boiling water, 
the dirt, softened by the action of the soap, is swept 
away by the force of the flow. 


fect chemical action of 


rify any fabric 








suds contained in the boiler from the bottom to the sur- | 


It is impossible for it to | 


The Washer having been placed in the bottom of the | 


Thus we have Ist, The | pen possible heat; 2nd. Per- 
the soap; and 3d, Force of water. 
All of which are necessary to thoroughly cleanse and pu- 


What is it that cleanses the clothing in the ordi- 
nary modes of washing by rubbing, pounding, squeezing, 
drawing between rollers, ete.? Ut is the filling of the fab- 
ric with soap suds and then forcing it out again, and 
repeating the process until the clothes are clean. But 
these processes require hand labor. You must turn 
or pound, or squeeze or rub; while with the ROB- 
BINS’ WASHER the labor is dispensed with, 
and any other work of the house may be done while the 
washing is doing itself. 


THE CAPACITY OF THE WASHER. 

There are two sizes, the No. 1 or family size, which 
works in any family boiler or wash-pot having a bottom 
849 by 8 inches or larger, and holding 10 to 12 gallons of 
water. It will wash bed or table linen, a boiler full iu 10 
or 15 minutes, wearing apparel in from 20 to 30 minutes, 
without rubbing, and requires no previous preparation 
of the clothes, such as soaking over night. ‘dake the 
clothes dry, and when the Washer GETS THOROUGHLY 
AT WORK, fill the boiler, gently pressing them down 
with a stick. Use only good soap and soft water. If the 
water is hard it may be so.tened by a small piece of bo- 
rax, which is harmless. 

‘or Lace Curtains this Washer is INVALUABLE. 
It cleanses them as no other process can, and without 
the slightest danger of injury. 

No. 2, or small hote! size, will do the work in a boiler 
holding 15 to 2 gallons, and wash, of average pieces, 
from 1,500 to 2,000 per day. 

We also make a Washer 5x8 inches, suitable for use in 
sunken bottom boilers, of the same capacity as our No. 
1, and at same price. 


THEY ARE MADE OF SOLID BRASS, 


(except the tube), and can neither rust, corrode, 
break or wear out. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. What kind of a boiler do you use? A. Any kind of 
boiler or pot will do. 

Q. How can you have a flow of water at the rate of ten 
gallons per minute in a boiler holding only ten gallons? 
A. The same water is used over and over again; and to 
be thus used it must pass down through and through the 
fabric; and this with the soap and heat does the work. 

Q. Can you wash flannels and colored clothes? A. We 
wash anything that can be washed. Flannels and colored 
clothes need but little soap, and from five to ten minutes 
of the full operation of the Washer. Flannels should 
be rinsed in hot water. It is the change from BOIL- 
ING TO COLD water that contracts the fibre, causing them 
to shrink. Fugitive prints will part with their colors by 
any process, but fast colors will not be injured. 

. Can you use common soft soap? A. Yes, if GOOD. 
. Is it not better to put very dirty clothes to soak 
over night? - No. 

Q. Will your washer remove the streaks from dirty 
wristbands and Collars? A. The washer will cleanse the 
dirtiest clothing. Give the clothes a thorough rinsing. 

Q. How can it be possible for so simple a thing to 
cleanse fabrics? A. How is it possible for it NOT to 
cleanse fabrics? Remember that the entire contents of 
the boiler are forced through the expanded clothing 
every minute, or at least twenty times at every wash- 
ing. and you will see what the result must be. 

. Will your Washer do everything you claim for it? 
A. Yes; it will. We guarantee this. 


SAMPLE WASHER. 

On receipt of $3.50 we will send by Express or Reg- 
istered mail a Sample No. 1 Washer to any part of the 
United States, all charges prepaid. Cash must ac- 
company all orders. 

Remit by Post Office Order, Registered Letter, or by 
draft on New York. 

In ordering write plainly your name, post office, county 
and State. 
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WHAT THE PAPERS AY. 


“The best we have ever known; we speak from experi- 
nce.”— Youth's Companion, 
“The Robbins’ Family Washer and Bleacher is as rep- 
resented.”"—N, Y. Weekly Sun. 
| “We would pay many times the price asked rather than 
| do without one.”"—Farm and Fireside. 
| “A truly wonderfal article which is destined at no dis~ 
| tant day to work a complete revolution in the method of 
accomplishing the family washing. We speak from our 
own knowledge.”— Chicago Jnter-Ocean, 

“From nearly a year’s acquaintance with this company 
jand their Robbins’ Washer, we unhesitatingly recomi- 
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through the fabric, giving a water | mend them.”—Ffarmer’s Review. 


“It cannot fail to facilitate washing, and at the same 
time save much tear and wear of the clothes.”"—Am. Ag- 
| riculturist. 

“The Washer does exactly what is claimed for it, and 
is cheap at ten times the cost.”"—N,_¥. Tribune, 

Good Agents Wanted, both Male and Female. 

Send for terms to agents, and secure a business 
that will pay you well. 









BISSELL MANUFACTURING CO., 20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y: 








OCT. 12, 1882. 











For the Companion, 


A TRIOLET. 


With love, my friend, this song I fill, 
As the brown bee his sac with sweet; 
For love alone my measure’s meet— 

And love shall be its burden still. 

With love for thee my song I fill— 

As sun and dew the violet’s cup 
With honey brim for bees to sup, 
With love, dear friend, this song I fill. 
WILLIAM C, RICNARDS, 
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For the Companion. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LEIGH HUNT. 
By James T. Fields. 

It is said there is a bird in the interior of Africa 
who indicates to honey-hunters where the nests of 
wild bees are to be found by calling out to them 
witha cheerful cry. I always think of Leigh Hunt 
as the Honey-Indicator of Literature, calling to us 
in his sweet, persuasive way to come and help 
ourselves to the choicest morsel in English prose 
and poetry, the honeyed words of wit and wis- 
dom,—“infinite riches in a little room.” 

I do not wonder that Shelley calizd Hunt “one 
of those happy souls which are the salt of earth,” 
for his works reveal only the best thoughts in the 
best words. 

In one of his works, Hunt says his object in 
writing is “to make the utmost of this green and 
golden world, the smallest particle of whose sur- 
face we have not yef learned to turn to account.” 
There is nothing dark or desponding about him, 
and he is always insisting that there is an “angel 
in the house.” 

It seems to be a sacred mission with him to 
preach everywhere in his books the power of Lore. 
The words Gladness and Hopefuiness are con- 
stantly recurring in his thought-illumined pages. 
As I look through his gracious essays, I find such 
seasonable precepts as are rarely to be met with 
in modern books. The “charities that soothe and 
heal and bless” were familiar acts to him; and he 
never parleyed with doubt or fear. 

His affections fertilized and blessed the hearts 
of all his readers. His idolatries were only ten- 
dered to what is pure and noble in art. You ad- 
mire his enthusiasm because it is wisely bestowed. 
For instance: When he has once taught his vead- 
er to discriminate what is trve in poctry, there 
never can be any further mistake in judgment. He 
is almost infallible as a guide to the student. 

There never were greater felicities in diction 
than you will meet with in Leigh Hunt's refresh- 
ing books. I remember he somewhere calls a 
piano “a piece of furniture with a soul in it.” 
(Think of this when your sister is again playing 
one of Chopin’s enchanting preludes to you, my 
young reader!) 


He once called the ivory keys of a piano “a/| 
dancing and singing multitude.” There was a | 


potent charm and unexpected playfulness in every- 
thing he wrote. Seeing a rain-drop on a pane of 
glass, he called the minute globule “a visitor from 
the solitudes of time.” 

Speaking one day of the journal he was then 
editing, he said, ‘“‘We hope we shall be thumbed 
horribly, and carried about in pockets like a love- 
letter, or other certificate of merit.” His gems of 
thought were all of intrinsic value. 

He was as personal an essayist as Montaigne, 
but never obtrusive nor offensive. He liked to be 
candid with his readers, and always treated them 
with open-heartedness and joyous cordiality. He 
was constantly advising his reader to be cheerful, 
and trying to impress this maxim, “that the great 
art is to cultivate impression of the pleasant sort, 
just as a man will raise wholesome plants in his 
garden and not poisonous ones.” 

He begs us to put up pictures in our rooms and 
flowers on the table, saying that the fashion of 
roses never changes like that of silks and velvets 
and silver forks. 

From his very boyhood he had acquired the 
alchemy of loving-kindness. In all his writings 
there is not one passage sullied by temper, im- 
modesty, or fractiousness. He has written on 
many subjects, and he has treated all of them 
from the pleasant altitudes of humanity. 

It is delightful to see with what warmth the 
best of his contemporaries have spoken of him. 
Carlyle says, “He was a man of genius in the 
strictest sense of that word.” 
met him at the table of Barry Cornwall, describes 
him as a beautiful old man with one of the finest 
countenances hg ever saw. It is painful to be 
still told that Dickens painted the character of 
Harold Skimpole after the character of Leigh 
Hunt. We have the fullest authority from Dick- 
ens himself to deny this ungenerous report. 

Shelley, Keats, Macaulay, Hazlitt, Charles 
Lamb, Talfourd, Miss Mitford, and a host of 
other celebrated writers have borne testimony to 
the sunshine of his genius and the purity of his 
character. His whole life was up to a very high 
standard. He did nothing low er mean, a beauti- 
ful poet, and an essayist touching nething he did 
not brighten and adorn. 

One of the most interesting books ever written 
is Leigh Hunt’s biography of himself, an autobi- 


Hawthorne, who | 


ography almost unequalled. It is a book that 
ought to be read by all who wish to get authentic 
information of Hunt’s contemporaries. It abounds 
in pen-portraits of many writers who have long 
ago passed into fame. 

Leigh Hunt’s poetry can be read over and over 
again. “The Story of Rimini” is full of the 
subtle spirit which characterized Chaucer and the 
earlier poets. ‘‘Abou ben Adhem” can never be 
forgotten. “The Feast of the Poets” has never 
been equalled in its way. . 

Leigh Hunt’s prose works are numerous. Every 
one of them is worthy to be studied and remem- 
bered. ‘I'he Indicator,” “The Seer,” ““The Com- 
panion,” “Imagination and Fancy,” “Wit and 
Humor,” “A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla,” 
“A Book for a Corner,” “The Religion of the 
Heart,” are the titles of some of his most noted 
works. Every one should read “The Correspond- 
ence of Leigh Hunt,” as edited by his oldest son. 
His Letters must always rank among the most 
brilliant of English epistles. In these days when 
sO Many young people are devouring flimsy and 
weakening novels, what a happy change it would 
be if some of the best of Leigh Hunt’s writings 
could only come into fashion. 

My own personal recollections of Leigh Hunt 
are vivid and unfading. I seem now to hear 
his gentle, caressing voice and his exquis- 
itely modulated sentences. As he sat in the 
twilight and described Keats and Shelley to 
me, his face was flushed with fond and tear- 
ful memories. As he went on talking in 
his inimitable, finished and charitable man- 
ner, I could not help recalling the motto at 
the head of his London Journal—To As- 
sist the Inquiring, Animate the Struggling, 


and Sympathize with Add.” 
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other, they not unfrequently came into collision, 
and howlings out of doors and cryings indoors, 
under the discipline of switch or slipper, were fa- 
miliar to both parties. 

But meantime, absurdly enough, a new mis- 
chief crept in to tempt transgression and further 
complicate matters. The “blind god” did it—just 
as he did centuries ago between the Montagus and 
Capulets. Alas for the security of social walls 
when Cupid lets down the bars! 

Septimus Waddles and Angelina Conder, aged 
respectively fourteen and thirteen years, began to 
cast “sheep’s eyes” at one another over the forbid- 





den line. They came to so good an understand- 


| ing, that they learned how to plan interviews 


without being discovered, and at these meetings 
they exchanged compliments, and compared their 
| trials, and mingled their sympathies. 

Seppy promised Angie that she should be his 
“only own,” to which she cordially and graciously 
responded. 

Early one summer’s morning, Septimus had 
| gone to the stable to shell some corn, when, look- 
| ing across (as usual) to the Conder premises, he 
saw Angelina milking her mother’s cow. 

None of the younger children were up, and 


















COW-BOYS AND ROUND-UPS. 


| His mission seemed to be always to teach us 
| “how to neutralize the disagreeable, and make the 
| best of what is hefore us.” His personal appear- 
ance was most engaging; his form erect and tall, 
bending only to express the most exquisite and 
spontaneous courtesy, Indeed, I never saw a hu- 
man being more benignly attractive. 

On the 28th of August, 1859, when lacking only 
| two months of completing his seventy-fifth year, 
| Leigh Hunt quietly fell asleep. He asked to be 
| buried in Kensal Green Cemetery, and his wish 
| was obeyed. Although his hair was white as 
| snow, his dark eye remained full of sweet and 
| tender recognition, and his voice to the last was 

expressive of sympathy for all that was loftiest 
| and best. 

He was passionately fond of music, and almost 
| his last words were in applause of an Italian song 
which his daughter was singing to him a few mo- 
ments before he passed away. 





For the Companion, 


AN ABBREVIATED ROMANCE. 


bors, but very distant friends. In fact there was 
a feud between them of several years’ standing, 
and their intercourse consisted chiefly in turning 
up their noses at each other whenever they hap- 
pened to meet. The two neighbors were not even 
on “borrowing” terms. 

Naturally this mutual antipathy extended to 
the children of the respective families—at least as 
far as parental example and precept could make 
t. 

Neither party in the dislike belonged to a very 
refined class of society, and neither the hostile les- 
sons at home, nor the defiances flung back and 
forth over the garden fence, could be called pat- 
terns of elegant expression. 

Mrs. Waddles gave out warning with lifted fin- 
ger to her tow-headed children,— 

“As sure as preachin’, if I ketch any of ye play- 
in’ with Nance Conder’s young ones, I'll fix ye 
when ye come in.” 

They knew perfectly well what she meant. 

Mrs. Conder, broom in hand, proclaimed to her 
wondering household,— . 

“If you go ‘long with any of old Peg Waddles’ 
family, you'll git licked an’ sent to bed without 
yer supper; you hear me.” 

The juvenile Conders were equally certain what 
was expected of them—and what to expect. 

In consequence of this understood embargo, the 
state of things between the youngsters ef the rival 
houses became considerably perplexing. 

Being too near together to Btrictly avoid each 


_ 





Mrs. Waddles and Mrs. Conder were near neigh- | 


| their jealous 
| breaktast. 

| The maiden finished her milking after a fashion, 
and came softly toward the partition fence, glanc- 
ing over her shoulder at every step. None but 
| themselves saw when Angelina gave Septimus a 
| rustic drink over the rail through the snout of 
| her tin milk-pail. 

“Come and see my kittens,” murmured Septi- 
| mus, looking around to make sure the coast was 
clear. 


guardians were both busy with 





| 


A similar look from Angie, and in another mo- | 


ment she was in the yard. 

“T'll tell you what we'll have when we get mar- 
ried’’——and then the fancy and the tongues of 
both ran loose, reeling off the skein of “love’s 
young dream.” It should be, among other things, 
“a spl—endid dress of white silk velvet, trimmed 
in two rows of yellow lace, with ever so many 
pink flowers.” 

In these glorious air-castles they forgot how 
much time they were taking. Judge of the shock 
when right in the midst of their pretty imaginings 
the apparition of a human head and face rose 
through the fence! 

Mrs. Peggy Waddles, thinking her boy Septi- 
mus had been gone more than long enough to 
shell his corn, had come out to the crib to see 
what he was about, and hearing voices, crept up 
to the fence to listen. 

Horror !—but what was that on the other side, 
looming up by the bar-way ? 
face ? 

Now it so happened that Mrs. Nancy Conder, 
wanting another egg or two to complete her cook- 
ing, and finding none in the old nests in her cow- 
shed, had taken a notion to wander about the 
premises. 

“Ill ventur’ anvthing them hens is layin’ in the 
Waddles’ stable! I'll slip over there somehow 
an’ see.” 

So muttering, Mrs. Nancy Conder had stalked 
across the yard a few seconds after Mrs. Waddies 
had appeared on the opposite side. 

Here was a situation! Rage, astonishment, 
terror, ruled the moment. 

Speechless at first, the two housewives stood and 
glared at their delinquent offspring and at one an- 
other. Between them, looking very scared and 
wild and foolish, poor Seppy and Angie sat cow- 
ering on 4 bundle of hay. 

Peggy Waddles recovered her voice soonest. 
Her werds came out with a snap, like a volley. 

“You come here—you Sep! J’ii teach ye to 
play hide an’ coop with the Conders!” And in a 
second she had the young Romeo by the arm. 

Nancy Conder needed no further signal. Pounc- 





Another head and | 
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H ing forward, she seized the young Juliet. ‘J°72 
teach you to go huntin’ hens’ nests ‘long o’ the 
Waddleses!” she screeched, at the same time 
shooting a vindictive glance at Septimus’ mother. 

“Ketch your gal sneakin’ round here arter iny 
boy agin, an’ see what!” vociferated Peggy. 

“You steal my hens’ eggs agin, an’ see” —— re- 
tortec the doughty Nancy. 

“You trollop!” continued Nancy to Juliet. 
“Mite ’a known what would happen, comin’ here 
to the Waddles’!” 

Thwack! thwack! 

“Sent ye out to do my milkin’—this ’s the way 
you milk, is it?’ Thwack! thwack!—‘“an’ I 
wantin’ ye t’ home to help about breakfast !"— 
thwack! thwack! 

In this way Mrs. Conder and her daughter made 
their exit from the place. 

Very soon after, the miserable Septimus, with 
his jacket all awry and his hair full of oats, was 
seen plunging across the yard at a rapid pace. 

Never did romance have a more ignominious 
end. Our young admirers never ventured to play 
Romeo and Juliet again. In a year the Wad- 
dleses moved away, and Septimus and Angeline 
| entirely forgot their sentimental promises. 
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For the Companion, 


COW-BOYS AND ROUND-UPS. 

A “round-up” is an occasion that would excite 
interest and enthusiasm in any manof spirit. It is 
the gathering together in an immense herd of the 
cattle on a thousand hills, and it is a familiar oc- 
currence in Texas, Colorado and other localities 
where great herds of cattle are kept grazing. 

Stock-raising is a very important industry in 
Colorado, and many hundred thousand head of 
cattle graze there throughout the entire year. 

Only those who have crossed the plains can un- 
derstand how vast they are. To the ordinary ob- 
server they seem to be an immense dreary desert, 
void of vegetable life. They are too barren and 
dry to be utilized for agriculture, and yet the grass 
is so nutritious that cattle can subsist on it during 
the entire year. 

This grass begins growing late in the spring, 
and continues to grow until August, when it dries 
up for want of rain. It cures without being cut, 
and when there is no frost it retains its nutritious 
qualities through the whole winter, being as rich 
in January asin July. Unless the winter is one 
of great severity, cattle can live on the grass alone. 
When there are heavy snow-falls and continued 
cold weather, however, thousands of catile perish 
unless they are sheltered and fed until the snow 
disappears. 

Last winter was one of great severity, and the 
railroad tracks crossing the plains were lined with 
dead cattle. 

Stock-growers in different localities have now 
erected sheds in which their herds can find shelter 
in stormy weather, experience having taught them 
the necessity of such precautions. In some places 
stock can find shelter in ravines and under bluffs, 
but if the snow lies long and becomes crusted 
| over, the herds die from starvation, as they can- 
not get to the grass. 

Cattle-men allow their stock to roam at will 
over the grazing grounds, and do not see some of 
the herds for months. At the end of this time the 
stock may be a hundred miles away from the 
original range, but each man has his stock brand- 
ed in such a way that he can separate it from the 
many other herds when the time comes for driv- 
ing it to market, or to its former range. 

Certain laws and regulations exist among cattle- 
men, and if these are well observed, no difficulty 
is experienced in separating the various herds. 
There would seem to be little labor or expense at- 
tending the raising of cattle in such a State as 
Colorado, and during certain months the cattle 
can very well take care of themselves. 

In the spring comes the “‘round-up.” The “‘cow- 
boys” prepare for very vigorous action, for it is 
their duty to gather into one great herd the many 
cattle belonging to different districts. 

Sometimes all the stock within an area of a 
hundred square miles is driven together, and as 
many as two hundred thousand head of cattle is 
collected in one herd.. An idea of the magnitude 
of the task may be gained from the fact that it 
takes from the last of April until the middle of 
July to complete it. Then comes the hard work 
of “cutting out,” or separating, the different herds. 
Many calves are to be branded, and the stock in- 
tended for market must be separated. Farmer 
boys can imagine what the scene is like. 

Perhaps a few head of cattle belonging to one 
man are in the midst of a drove of four or five 
thousand owned by another man; and they are 
not separated without considerable skill and 
trained horsemanship. 

The great herds, so long unrestrained, are 
frightened and rebellious. The meek cows low 
and tremble with fear, and the fractious calves 
race wildly around, as if eager to escape the burn- 
ing of the brand that is to be put upon them. The 
swift-footed young animals often lead the cow-boy 
a wild chase over the dusty plain under the burn- 
ing sun. Away they go, the pursuer and the 
pursued. 

The bulls of Bashan roared not louder than do 
these bellowing animals as they angrily paw the 
earth and shake their massive heads. The voices 
of the cow-boys screaming to each other and to 
the terrified beasts add to the general tamult: 
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the cow-boys have a fancy for costumes that | 
would excite the envy of a Ute Indian. Their 
horses are well-trained and swift of foot, but the 
close of the “round-up” leaves them jaded and 
panting. 

The approach of an immense herd of rushing, 
bellowing cattle is an exciting scene. Great 
clouds of dust arise, and a roaring sound as of a 
mighty wind is heard as the animals appear in 
the distance. The cow-boys vie with each other 
in the management of their herds, darting swiftly 
here and there, to intercept the flight of the fright- 
ened animals. J. L. HarBour. 
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For the Companion. 
NIGHT COACH OF YUCATAN. 
By Fred A. Ober. 


“ Alerta!” 
The watch-cry of the sentinel pacing in front of 


| our escape ; 





the municipal palace rang clear on the midnight 
air, as we climbed into our volan. 

“Who goes there?” shouted another sentinel at 
the city gate, as we dashed beneath its arched por- 
tal and sped away into the country. | 

“Amigos /”’—friends—was our reply, and set- 
tling ourselves snugly on the mattress, we pre- | 
pared for sleep. Our vehicle was the night coach 
of Yucatan, called a volan, made witha sri | 
body over two high wheels, with a mattress in- 
stead of seats and drawn by three mules. 

We set out on our journey at midnight. The 
heat of day in Yucatan is so great that all travel | 
is done by night. ‘Now ” said my compan- 
ion, “put the mules to their best, because we have 
sixty miles to do before to-morrow noon.” | 

“Si, senor,”--yes, sir—replied José, and then he | 
stood upon the dash-board and plied the whip till 
the unhappy mules were hidden in a cloud of 
dust. 

Stretching ourselves on our bed, 


, José, 


we almost im- ' 
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A NIGHT COACH OF YUCATAN. 


mediately went to sleep, José’s cries of ‘Moola, 

moola! hoo, hoo, hoo!” acting as a lullaby. 
Three hours or so later we both awoke. All 

was quiet as the grave. The mules were asleep, 

and so was José, our driver. The moon cast a} 

faint light through the branches of trees above, | 

for we were in a thick forest. } 
“This is strange,” said my friend; 


“we cannot | 
have reached the hacienda of Don Carlos yet, for | 
it would have taken fast driving till daylight. | 
Why, the rascal’s asleep! 

“He hasn’t driven a mile since we left the city 
gate. Ah, hombrecillo !—miserable little wretch— 
what do you mean by sleeping when you should 
have been driving like mad ?” With a shrill shriek, 
José gathered up the lines and the mules plunged 
ahead so violently that we were thrown together 
ina heap. Over great rocks, into deep holes and 
against the trees by the roadside our volan was 
plunged and dragged, while we held on for dear 
life, and muttered threats of vengeance upon our 
driver when we should reach the hacienda. 

“T’ll have him tied up and whipped, sure as”— 

A loud report and the whistle of a bullet through 
the canvas-top of the carriage cut this threat short 
and caused us to hold our breath with dismay. 

“Sublerados, sofiores,”—Wild Indians, gentle- 
men,—shouted José, as he lashed the mules, and 
looking out, we caught sight of a dusky figure 
loading a gun in the darkness of a thicket of mi- 
mosas. 

“Would they hurt us, José ?” 

“Hurt us! Santa Maria! they’d play toro with 
you if they caught you.” 

“And what is that ?” 

“Why, they’d put a ring through your nose, 
tie you to a stake and torture you to death, as 
they did the Sefior Ingles, last year.” 

We must have shuddered, as we said, beseech- 
ingly, ‘Dear, good Joseph! we don’t want them 
to play toro with us; can’t you drive the mules a 
little faster ?” 

Two hours later we rattled up to the verandah 
of the hacienda of Don Carlos, who met us with 
outstretched arms, and gave each of us a hearty 
hug. 

“Ah, sefiores! Amigos mios!” said he, “‘you’ve 
had a narrow escape. My servant has just come 
from the city (Merida), and says he met a party 
of Indians who declared they were going to kill 
you. They heard you were to pass soon after 
midnight, and posted themselves so as to cut you 
off. He was mounted on a fast horse and at once 
came to tell me to send assistance. How did you 
escape ?” 

We then related how our driver and the mules 
went to sleep, 


| uninhabited mountain regions generally, 


' 
| weed. 





‘Ah, hal” roared Don Carles; “this laay 





cochero did some isi for once with his deal 
ness. For while you were all dozing there on the 
road, the sublerados, waiting for you further on, 
got tired and went away. If you had been on 
time, they would have surely got you. But come 
into the house, where you may rest and eat.’ 

We went in, with a great feeling of gratitude at 
but we lingered to see that José, in- 
stead of being whipped, was well provided with 
food and drink. 


For the Companion. 
RATTLESNAKE BAR. 


In the fall of ’49, I “ranched” at Angel’s Camp 
in the “Eureka” State. The incident I am about 
to relate occurred in the famous region, since 
made notorious by Bret Harte. 

On one occasion, in company with my friend 
Kline, we “took in” a portion of the Stanislaus 
River, and bordering hills and ravines. The 
country was then but little known, and, like the | 
of that 
distant land, was infested with huge grizzlys, 
wolves, California lions, and everything in the 
way of game a practised huntsman could wish. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon, dur- | 
ing the dryest part of the dry season. The sun 
shone with a peculiar brassy, yet dazzling bril- 
liancy, as it usually does just before the er 
tory symptoms of the first fall or winter rains. 
The foliage of tree and shrub was parched and 
withered. The grass had disappeared, and to add 
to the devastation, fine dust arose in clouds and 
was almost intolerable. | 

I was travelling in search of diggings. My 
companion Kline was with me and was leading 








| the way, a few feet in advance. 


The trail was barely wide enough for a man or 
mule to walk in Indian-fashion, through the 
scrubby undergrowth, a sort of semi-tropical 


So dense was this mass, the earth could 
scarcely be seen at all through it. 

Several times I noticed my friend pause and 
seem to hesitate in advancing, and finally re- 
marked that he heard some strange noise on either 
side of the trail, in the “chaparral,” at no great 
distance. I strained my eyes and ears to their 
utmost capacity, little thinking, however, of what 
was to appear. 

Very soon I was thoroughly aroused, and ex- 
citedly said to Kline,— 

“Any one might know that hiss! and hark, 
there’s the rattle, too!” 

“What!” said Kline, ‘you don’t mean to say 
there are any rattlesnakes in California, do 
you ?” 

I replied I had never heard of there being any 
of them there, but I had seen too many of the 
“critters” elsewhere to now be deceived. 

We slowly ventured forward, for our “shoes” 
being in somewhat dilapidated condition, we 
would naturally feel poorly protected from the at- 
tacks of venomous reptiles. j 

I carried the only deadly weapon—an Allen’s 
six-shooter, or “‘Pepperbox.” 

I stopped a moment toexamine it. Kline walked 
ahead, but suddenly halted, then sprang back, 
saying at the same instant,— 

“What a snake!” 

I hurried forward, but had not taken more than 
three or four paces when almost under me I heard 
a dull, heavy thud, as though a large fish had fall- 
en near me, and was floundering as only a fish 
can when just fresh from the water. 

This time, however, it was a huge snake. His 
eyes flashed defiance. He had coiled, ready for a 
strike, while at the same instant he sounded his 
notes of alarm, hissing violently through his ven- 
omous fangs. Keeping his tail erect and by an 
almost incomprehensible rapidity of muscular mo- 
tion, the rattles, twelve in number, were made to 
fairly buzz. 

I fired rapidly, discharged the six barrels—and 
—let the monster get away ! 

I reloaded the ‘‘Pepper-box” and looked for the 
snake. Kline was trying to “corral” another. 
Arriving in sight of the new enemy, I fired, this 
time with better results. The first shot tore his 
head open, apparently killing all but the tail. The 
two snakes were about of a size, measuring about 
three and a half feet in length each, and as large 
in circumference as a large man’s arm. The latter 
was ornamented with fifteen rattles and a button. 

For a while after the noise of my pistol ceased, 
we could distinctly hear at least half-a-dozen rat- 
tles, apparently near us! We christened that 
place ‘Rattlesnake Bar,” and it coutitiued to wear 
that name while I remained in that totittry: 





For a delicious breakfast 
SHREDDED OATS. Healthy and strengthening. 


try THURBER’s | 
(Adv. 


cniatateipinterags 

Don’t Die in the house. Ask Druggists for “Rough 

on Rats.” Clears out rats, mice, weasels. lic. [ Adv. 
sciences 


One of the most useful inventions of the age is 
James Pyle’s Pearline Washing Compound, and judging 
from its extensive sale, it is safe to infer that housekeep- 
ers, generally, appreciate the fact. (Ade. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine, 
THE BEST OF ALL HAIR DRFSSINGS. 

It allays irritation, removes all tendency to dandruff, | 
and invigorates the action of the capillaries in the high- 
est degree, thus promoting a vigorous and healthy growth 
of hair. Its effect upon the glossiness and richness of 
the hair is such as cannot be surpassed. 


BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are the best. [Adv. 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 











|ing the Complexion. 


CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 


Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
cakes 60c., and mailed to any 
address on receipt of price, and 
3 cents extra per cake, by 


¥. CRITTENTON, Propr. 115 Fulton St., New York, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure Co- 
coa, from which the excess of Oil has 
been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar. and is 
therefore far more economical. It 
is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, easily digested, and admirally 
adapted for invalids as well as for 

i! persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WI BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


The Gorham Plate |} 


SKIN DISEASES. 











Made by the GorHAM MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, | 
SILVERSMITHS, should not be confounded with the | 


ordinary Britannia or soft metal, as it is not in- 
tended for competition with such ware, but it is 
offered as being the nest PLATED WARE made in 
this country and fully the equal of any produced 
in the world, being made of hard metal (Nickel 
Silver), hard soldered at every joint, and very 
heavily plated with pure Silver, while the finish 
is equal to that of their Solid Silver, and the same 
care is taken in the designs for the Gorham Plate, 
although the same patterns are never repeated in 
both. 

This Ware is now placed on the market at much 
less price than formerly, while the quality is 
strictly maintained. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S. 





ROMPT ACTION is 
needed when Cramped. 


Don’t experiment on yourselves, 


YOU need relief at 


once! Get it, if possible, 

by using the GENUINE 

FRED’K BROWN’S GINGER, 
(TAKE NO OTHER. 








SOZODONT! 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom, Everyingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUMS. 


SOZODONT removes all disagreeable odors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD TEETH, etc. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


ADVICE TO CONSUMPTIVES. 
the appearance of the first symptoms, as general 
debility. = of appetite. aoe chilly sensations, fol- 
lowed b' ht-sweats and cough, prompt measures of 
relief shpute be taken. Consumption is scrofulous dis- 
ease of the nom. therefore use the great anti-scrofulous 
oe thoes pare fier and strength restorer, Dr Pierce's 
"Golden otten ps oan ai Superior to eon. liver oil 
asa nutetste. and unsn pectoral. For weak 
lungs, spi tin 4 blood, and "pee es ons, it has no 

gana. Lorgagets. Fs For ‘s treatise on 
Chnenmp tak ¢ Disrawea: 
h¥ Mepiead Assoctation, paftalor 





OLIVE BUTTER, 


An ~Ag yo ware Vegetable Oil. For cooking Aa 
r than Lard, fully equal to Butter, = 
} posts. m al io ‘than either. 
| ONE POUND OF OLIVE BUTTER WILL DO THE 
WORK OF TWO POUNDS OF LARD. 
| TRY IT, and REALIZE its GREAT MERITS. 
Manufactured only by WASHINGTON BUTCHER'S 
SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DIRECTIONS—Use only half the quantity you would 
of Lard or Butter for the same purposes. For frying, 
| have the Olive Butter boiling ‘hot before using. If any 
oily flavor is noticed when first heated, a pinch of salt 
will neutralize it. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. | 


BRIGHT AS WHEN NEW! 





Renders Silver, Nickel and Silver Plated 
Ware, Plates on Stoves, Plate Glass, Soda 
Fountains, Show Cases, &c., &c., glistening 
as when fresh from the store. Saves time, pre- 
serves the surface, and contains no corrosive 


or gritty substance. 
BUY NO IMITATIONS! DEMAND THE GENUINE! 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Get up Clubs for our CELE- 
BRATED TEAS, and secure a beau- 
tiful “MOSS ROSE OR GOL 
BAND TEA SET” Mis pieces), our 
own importation. One of these beautiful Tea Sets given 
away to the party sending a Club for $25.00." This is the 
greatest inducement ever offered. Send in your orders 
and Enjoy a Cup of GOOD TEA, and it the same 
time procure a a CHINA TEA SET. No humbug. 
Good Teas, 30, 35 and 40c. per Ib. Excellent Teas, 50 and 
6c., and very best from 65 to 9c. When ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want, whether 
Oolong, Mixed Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 
ater or Eng. Breakfast. We are the oldest and 
argest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
of our house requiresnocomment. Beware of Cheap 
Teas which are advertised by other concerns. (See the 
Am, Agriculturist.) For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
| P.O. Box 289. 31 & 33 VESEY ST., | NEW YORK. 
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THURBER’S S. |. BRAND 


is placed upon an extra grade of the finest, freshest, 
and strongest spices specially impo rted (hence 
the Brand s, I.) for families desiring 


Pure Spices only. 


Ask your Grocer for 


THURBER’S §S. I. SPICES. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


‘bE OIL STOVE. 


7 The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on_ the 
principle ofthe Sir Hum- 
peer Davy Safety Lamp 

or use in mines, thus 
.. Absolutely 
losive. 
rr 82 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements. 
Send for Catalogue. 
For cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 


The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 


45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, 
95 Lake Street, pre, 9 7E. oa panaes 8t., 





Licensed Under 
Mitchell Patent, 


N. ¥. 

nN. Y. 
LSO FOR SALE 

J. F. MYERS, ri Fourth St.. ey Francisco, Cal. 





The above cut re wey our new “Patent Handle” 
Knife and Fork. Blade and handle is plated by a new 
—— with composition, which we warrant to wear as 

ong and to look as well after three months’ use as the 
best silver-plate. 

— waste time Arf pace ‘sovartag steel knives 
when you can get goods for less money. 

Read the following: 

BUFFALO MEADOWS, NEV., April 11, 1882. 

“I received the knives, and was well pleased with 
them. I enclose $6.00, for which send me by mail two 
dozen more knives and forks. 

Mrs. WILLIAM CopPERSMITH. 
ESCOTT, WI1s., June 2, 1882. 

“The knives and forks were received in duc time, and 
give good Satisfaction. We find them just as repre- 
sented.” Yeap 

DANVILLE, Itt., May 1882. 

“We are much pleased with the knives ant, Nok sent 
us 20th of Feb. last. Please let me know what other 
articles you make that are as good and useful in @ 
family.” R. T. LEVERICH- 

We will send one doz. Knives and one doz. Forks (0 
any part of the U. 8., by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00. 

GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H., Sole Manufacturers. 








Pattore $5 cts ues Root Beer 
Package 25 ct: brink wel of adelislouty atrengthe 
ening and wholesome Dr Pagetcte, or sen 
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OCT. 12, 1882. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















































































For the Companion. In 1681 it passed back into the hands of the Catholics | Every Lady should Subscribe for 
THE TWO FLAGS again, and they immediately began repairing it in the | STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S FASHION QUARTERLY. 
ot -~ rs . wretched rococo style then prevailing, of tawdry wood Pay ne a contains 124 a pages, 1000 illustra- 
Tell me, how does it come to pass ; * ons, and 4 pages of new music. It is especially valuable 
r= carvings, gilded and painted. 
his tattered thing is cased in glass? ‘ : 
dt jtmuse have met the storm for’) years, In 1728, ‘as if to punish those who were thus spoil- te hese whe chop by matter axe interested Ineny branch | 
So torn and faded it appears; aye derfal an a of home art. 25 cents for the remainder of the year. | 
E While yonder flag resh and fair ee monument," says one record, an! SrRaWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia, Pa. [Adv. 
Is floating unprotected there. earthquake shook it; in 1759 it was again struck by 
. . - Speen 
S °Tis by that tattered flag’s decay lightning and very much injured. The lead on the roof The Most brilliant shades possible on all fabrics are | 
a Its brother floats so fair to-day; of the nave was entirely melted, and the fine cupola that 
For ’mid its rags those purple stains A » made by the Diamond Dyes. The colors are unequalled | 
ld Came from the blood of heroes’ veins; crowned the dome fell into pieces. The roof was then | for prilliancy and durability. 10 cents. [Adv. 
g, faa hynny the some er be, covered with copper, but the cupola was not rebuilt. j 
Ly ‘ scars 0 a 
tt eo oe _ BATES. In the furious revolutions of 1793, new destructions PATTERNS Sa Coknne Burlap. raten | j 
alias took place in the ill-starred cathedral. The crazy Jaco- apooweaente. New Sone = ting at | } 
a a . ome Ww rags or yarn. Sample }¢ b d., | | 
Won Gi relents bins tore down two hundred and thirty-four statues of | nook, directions, &c., sent postpaid on rece plot Soe S| 
OF the Compania. saints and kings and destroyed them. Teterel even alogue free. Canvagsers will appl for wholesale prices. 
THE GREAT STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. | went so far as to propose pulling down the spire, be- . GIBBS, Manufacturer, 88 Street, Chicago, Ll. | 
By EL cause he said that its height, extending so much above j 
that of all common houses, was a direct violation of the iL 
No cathedral in the world has so interesting a history | noble principle of equality. BY MAIL! 
as this. It stands on a spot where, only five hundred Fortunately, all the Jacobins were not so mad as he; ~ Our three-quarters of a Million in| 1__4 
years after Christ, a church was built; it was of mud | and he was obliged to content himself with having a 3 Be tay as Oe aa ae gold at | ~ 4 
walls, with a wooden roof and supports. Looking at| huge Liberty cap made of tin, painted fiery red and ree ee: rimmings,Hosiery,Uphol 1- | — At — 
the superb chiselled stones of the cathedral to-day, placed on the top of the spire. This was to be seen Seed a os, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing pe .Un | 
one involuntarily thinks of that little earth-walled among other curiosities in the Strasburg Library, be- formation” NANT SHOPEING GUIDE fe , &e. aneeaen | 
. 4 i . , r .” free on | 
church of Clovis, and wonders if the service in it were | gore its destruction. COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St, Phila. 0 W YORK. 
not more acceptable and single-hearted than that ren- Th t Di —_ say where you saw this Advertisement. 
dered now with all the blaze of stained glass and splen- iv c er 
d dor of statues and pillars. In 1870, came the last time of disaster for the cathe- SUPERIORITY PROVED These goods are balled by new machir- 
la It has been from first to last a luckless churc .| dral. When Strasburg was in siege, the Germans tried THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE i 
h. Al ; ‘ , ‘ 
= most one might have a superstitious idea that the enter- | to force the surrender, by a constant bombardment of —LIGHT — RUNNING — ery, so that the fibre is not damaged in the 
e- prise had been displeasing to God, sueh disasters have | the inner tower. For seven weeks a rain of shot and slightest degree, and arranged so that the 
si followed it from the beginning. In the tenth century | Shells poured on the city. That the cathedral was not ‘ , 
it was burned; early in the eleventh, it was plundered | Utterly ruined seems a miracle. It was several times Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. | INSIDE END can be used, thus keeping the 
and partly burned by the soldiers of an Alsacian Duke, be on fire, and the stone ornaments on its front and NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE cO., yarn from dust and tangling. 
= who was fighting Strasburg and its bishops, incidental- | Sides were shattered off. Finally the roof became so Union Square, N. , 
ly, in the course of his squabbles with Henry of Bava- | perforated by shells that the copper began to melt, and 4 Chicago, Ms. Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. | May be obtained in Eight Different Qual- 
ria; five years after this it was struck by lightning and | then nothing could be done to save it. This was on the A warm iron passed over | ities from Leading Retailers. 
entirely demolished. night of the 25th of August. Towards midnight the ~s the pack of these PAPERS | Sara 
It was at this time that the present cathedral was be- | Whole roof blazed up, leaping pyramids of flame oyer- bay 6 Xe Pate in| a 
gun by one Bishop Wernher, who must have been a | topping the pyramid of the spire, and blotting it out Orewels, Eimbrodery, | | ; 
shrewd man and ingenious in having his own way about | from sight. In the morning, the floor of the cathedral Braiding, Russian 
) 2 “ Stitch and Initia: Let- | 
was covered with black and smoking ruins, and the 


matters. IIe got all the stone he wanted, brought in by 
peasants from the country, for nothing, or one might 
say less than nothing, since he paid the peasants in pa- 
per indulgences for their labor. 

Tradition says that at one time there were overa 
hundred thousand men engaged in one way and anoth- 
er on the building, and that, as they labored with the 
religious enthusiasm peculiar to that age, thinking they 
were ensuring the salvation of their souls, the work 
advanced very rapidly. 

Before the middle of the eleventh century, however, 
the Bishop Wernher went to Constantinople and died 
there, and the cathedral came to a stand-still. Bishops 
and kings all had their hands too full of strifes and wars 
for the next two centuries to spend much time or mon- 
ey on cathedrals, and it fellinto great ruin. In 1140, 
1150 and 1176, fires partially consumed it. In the thir- 
teenth century it was partially rebuilt again; and in 
1276, Bishop Conrad, of Lichtenburg, took hold of the 
work in good carnest. 

He published letters of indulgence all over the coun- 
try. In one of these, still extant, he compared the 


rs. | 
New Book bound in cloth, | 
j showing all Briggs & Co.’s 
, Patterns, including over 40 | 
new ey Autumn,sent | 
on receipt of seven three- | 
cent stamps. | 
100 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Retail. by the leading 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 


Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 


only roof over the nave was the blue sky. | 
Immediately on the entrance of the Germans into the | 
re-conquered town, the work of restoration was begun, | 
and now there are few traces of the injuries to be seen, 
beyond the ext. rior defacement of the stone ornaments. 
What will be the next disaster to the noble building, 
remains to be seen. 


A Wonderful Window. 
The most impressive thing in the view of this cathe- 
dral is the nave. It is supported on each side by seven 
huge pillars composed of round columns weldedsto- 
gether. It is mysteriously lighted and illuminated by 
tiers of magnificent painted-glass windows, represent- 
ing Scripture and legendary subjects. Over the princi- 
pal porch is a superb round window, which blazes with 
colors as if a very Golconda had been lavished on it. 
When I entered the cathedral, the sun was near setting, 
and already a dusky twilight obscured the nisles, but 
all that we lost in way of distinct views of details, we 
gained in the magnificent effect of this great wheel of 
transparent jewels framed in darkness. 
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cathedral to “the flowers of May that bloom in the sas : : 
The t sh yindow secme C 
sun.”” Who would not like to give a small sum of tile BF BR by ae a) at 4oyen me ms ¥, OWiis, « 
rather than set ina wall. It was lifted at cnce, by this 
. money for the RN ny gm of helping 00 80 | delicious gloom, out of the plane of decoration, and eet EW %, 
ce beautiful a work, and st the same time sinning enfély | ...sned to take place as much a part of the order of na- + #10 REWARD 
“4 as much as be liked for a while? ture as if it had been a colossal planet of rainbow hues "SHOR ND’ 
Master Erwi ddenly revealed i idnight sky P ad LLAR = Will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline breaks 
ee eee res Serene ne enrree ene co s & with six months’ ordinary wear. 
At a great synod held this year, all the clergy in In the centre glowed a topaz rose; around this a "BEAD EDGE" Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Abdomi- 
q Bishop Conrad's diocese agreed to give up for four | 8pace of solid black; then fine lines of silvery gold and b ia S=| | nal, $2.00: Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline or Flexi- 
an years one-quarter of all their revenues, to be devoted to | light gray; then a circle of brilliant blue; then diverg- +CuUFES:- ble Hip, $1.25; Misses, $1.00. 
| the cathedral. Now it was that the famous Master Er- | ent rays of orange and scarlet and gold, all blending ALWAYS GIVE For sale by leading Merchants. 
win came upon the scene. It isa pity that we do not | together into a sort of topaz-yellow; round drops of SATISFACTION Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 
know the details of the birth and life of this great master- | 8@pphire-blue where these rays ended in emerald-green, THE BEST MADE WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
- builder. For nearly halfa century the cathedral was his and then a row of topaz roses on drab ground, com- eaatte eT 
- love, life and daily labor; tower after tower, column after | Pleting the outer circle of this marvellous window. LADY A 
ude column, spire, pyramid, fagade, window, slowly it grew | Below it, a belt of twelve narrow windows, all hav- ATEN ISLAND GENTS WANTED FOR 5 
the under his hands. = general = of — ane ee —. FANGY “DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, M A D A M E CGC R | SW O L D S 
me Still the evil destiny of dangers and commotions pur- was a sight never to be forgotten, and a sight that x 
; 99 B Tooth Be Gow Youn. 
a sued it. On the very day of the consecration of the mae pg seen except = it was too dark to see BRANCH “rin s oaDwavs near BROOK, YN. 
| the rest of the cathedral well. 7 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
y great north tower, two workmen fought for the honor e OFFICES Re! Wi. BALTIMORE STRERT, BALTIMORE. 
has of working with the trowel the bishop had used in the —_——_+or—_—___——_ Dye.Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
na ceremony; one of them was killed on the spot, and the jouw Dresses. ong ates, oe.. Cay 4 im pod and 
le y ‘i aborate s es, eaned o jo 
td superstitious people, regarding it as an ill omen, sus- - VERY martes =e. fully without rt oping. 
a0 pended all work, and would not begin it till the bishop | Hyperbole is the favorite figure in sarcasm and jest, Ge ntle men's Harments cleaned or dyed whole. re 
> had reconsecrated the spot. Three times in thirteen | 90d no matter how high it is piled, a witty person can | | rans pov de ee eae = ‘I 


years an earthquake shook it violently. 
In 1298, all the wood-work was burned, and the pil- 


always make it droll. ‘The fun is in the very enormity 
of the exaggeration. The conductor of a very slow 


Employing the hest attainable skill and mostimproved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 


railroad train suffered something from the comical ab- 
surdity of a waggish passenger the other day. 








































best results. and unusually prompt return of goods. 
Goods received and re car ned by express or by mail. 
Correspondence invited 
RETT, NEPHEWS & LoS... 
5 and 7 John Street, w York. 


MEDINA’S LISBON 
WAVE. 


This famous wave is 
far the cheapest in the 
end, as it never gets out 
ofcurl. Every one war- 


lars und walls injured. In 1302, two Strasburg burgh- 
ers had a bloody fight in the chancel, and then every- 
thing had to stop again till the bishop had a third time 
consecrated it. 


On some of the Western roads they attach a passen- 
ger car to a freight train and call it ‘“‘mixed.’’ It isn’t 


. in the order of things that such trains should travel 
In 1303, all the peasants in Alsacia might have been very rapidly, and sometimes there is considerable 


seen drawing stones for it into Strasburg in their little | growling among the “traffic.” 
carts; Bishop John, who had succeeded his brother} ‘Are we most there, conductor?” asked a nervous 
bishop Conrad, gave to all who came into the city |? for the hundredth time. ‘Remember my wife is 


sick, and I’m anxious.” 
bringing either wood or stone, free passes, and toallwho | «We’l| get there on time,” replied the conductor, 















ew worked on the cathedral, wine and wheat. stolidly. ranted. Pr rid es $5. $6, 
ha In 1549 the black plague swept Strasburg; insurrec- ame. an hour later the nervous man approached him pt ged $12, and up- 


tions followed it, and fights between bishops and em- | ““«y guess she’s dead now,” he said, mournfully, “but 
, , ’ 





ves perors, but still the cathedral went slowly on. Names | [’d give you a little something extra if you could man- Best French ole 
of men famous in their generation for having contrib- pe gh catch up 7 bo poy Maybe “~ won't be 23 in. 2% oz. for B83 
77 A 80 decomposed but what I could recognize her. “3 “« 4, 
2 uted the design for a turret or a spire disappeared from | °°. ;eeemPon' growled at him, and the man subsided. + | “« 3% preg ss 
rwo record and were lost in all these tumults. Nobody | «Qonductor,” said he, after. an hour’s silence, “con- 30 * @ of.'* $7 923 Broadway, New York. 





knows to-day who made the pyramid and spire of the 
north tower, nor who built the steeple which formerly 
stood above the grand rose. 

In 1368 the cathedral was again struck by lightning; 
in 1384 a fire broke out and consumed all the interior, 
except the chancel. 

In 1429 the bishop sent to Cologne for another great 
master-builder, John Hiiltz, to come and complete the 
great work; it took him ten years to finish the spire. 
On Midsummer’s Day, 1439, in the presence of a vast 
multitude of people, he laid the last stone, exactly one 
hundred and sixty-two years after Bishop Conrad had 
placed the first stone of it. A statue of the Virgin 
Mary was set on the knob ending the spire. 


Becomes Protestant. 


At the time of the Reformation the cathedral passed 
into the hands of the Protestants. They closed many 


dnetor, if the wind isn’t dead ahead, I wish you would 
put on some steam. I'd like to see where my wife is 
buried before the tombstone crumbles to pieces- Put 
yourself in my place for a moment!” 

The conductor shook him off, and the man relapsed 
into profound melanchol 

“T say, conductor,” said he, after a long 
got a note coming due in three months. 
it so as to rattle along a little?’’ 

Pio’ you come near me again, I’ll knock you down,” 

d the tor, savagely. 

The nervous man regarded him sadly and went to his 
seat. Two hours later, the conductor saw him chatting 
gaily and laughing heartily with a brother victim, and 
approached him. 

“Don’t feel so badly about your wife’s death.” 

“Time heals all wounds,” sighed the nervous man. 

“And you are not 80 particular about the note!” 
snecred the conductor. 

“Not now. That’s all right. Don’t worry; I’ve been 
figuring it up, and I find that the note has outlawed 
since I spoke to you last!””—T7raveller’s Magazine. 


BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Deiight in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 

and Elegance of form. an ‘being made in various styles 

aad lengths are adapted toall. Physicians recommend 

them, They are not sold by a nants. Exclusive ter- 

ritory given. Ladies make thisa profitable and per- 

manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards Orders by 

mul promptly filled. Send for circulars vand ierms 0 ageutsto 
MADAME GRI:! ‘e 

Or to General Agents: wor, - Yo: 

Madame K. A. GRISWOLD, 32 Winter ‘ot Boston, Mass. = 

J. B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street Chicago. TL; 

J B. Wyoant & Co., Fredonia, New Yor! 

Hi F. Kine & Co., 814 Mam Street, Gane "City, Mo 


These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house in 
the country. 


Teties’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced 
ces. 

Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
address in the United States. Send for circular. 


JOHN MEDINA, Paris Hair Store, 
426 Washington St. (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass. 


SUPPLIES FROM 
HYDRANT PRESSURE 
the cheapest power 
known, Annexed cut 
shows it in use for run- 
ning /ce Cream Freezers. 
Invaluable for running 
Printing Presses, Turn- 
ing Lathes, Scroll Saws, 
Grindstones, Coffee 
wale, Sausage Machines, 

Feed Cutters, Electric 
Lights, Elevators, etc. 
It needs little room, no 


use, “I’ve 
an’t you fix 














ELAS TIC TRU 
‘ad A aS all oth- 
47 cup shape, with Self-Ad- 
justing Ball in centre, adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, 
while the llin the cup press- 
back the intestines, just 
as a person would w th the 
er. With light pressure 





















of the chapels, andr d some of the altars; but russ firing up. fuel. ashes, re- | the Hernia is held securely ay and cheap’ Sent by mail. 
they made no material changes, and watched with great | ‘Have you mistaken the pew, sir?” blandly said a irs, engineer, explos- | Cure certain, It 6 rae rl 
care ever the superb building. It had no better luck, | Sunday Chesterfield to a stranger who had entered it. Ton. on. or delay ae he Circulars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., C hicago, Ill, 


“I beg pardon,” answered the intruder, Me a to ge 


35 cts., 
I took it for a Ohristian’s. SEND 35 cts 


Sam 


50 cts., or $1.00 for 


Is noiseless, neat, com- . 
le Pair of our 


however, in their hands than in the hands of the origi- oaky; wi work 


oe 
nal builders. Between the years of 1540 and 1625, it T fear I have. 


out; 
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REEZER 


aay ressure of water A LETIC SUSPENDERS. 
was five times struck by lightning and set on fire. In “WANTED, a distinguished and tedlthy-lookitg man we 5 Ib.s ; at 40 Ib. No strain on Anny or shoulders. 
1654, the a lightai 4 to be ‘cured patient’ in a doctor’s waiting-room. Ad- Pressure has 4-horse power. i to 10-horse Sets. for Catalogne 
spire was entirely destroyed by lightning, and | dress I. B: Ra, Poste Restante:"=Frenck Adecrtise: r, Prices from 15 to gon Sa for rent rh. TURNER BROS., Inventors. 
Pebuilt ment BA! Wa Soren 6O., Newar 786 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 
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A POEM BY WEBSTER. 


[Daniel Webster wrote several poems during the 
early years of is manhood, one of which Emerson 
deemed wor thy of a place in his “Parnassus.” The pub- 
lishers of the Fryeburgh oration, delivered eighty years 
ago on the Fourth of July, avpe nd to it, among other 
things, a poem written by Mr Vebster on the death of 
his little son Charles in 1825. Some of the stanzas are 
remarkable.) 
The staff on which my years should lean 
Is broken, ere those years come o’er me; 
My funeral rites thou should’st have seen, 
But thou art in the tomb before me, 
Thou rear’st to me no filial stone, 
No parent's grave with tears beholdest; 
Thou art my ancestor, my 


And stand’st in Heaven's account the oldest. 


On earth my lot was soonest cast, 
fhy veneration after mine; 

Thou hast thy predecessor passed, 
varlier eternity is thine. 

I should have set before thine eyes 

The road to Heaven, and shown it clear; 
But thou untaught spring’st to the skies, 

And leav’st thy teacher lingering here. 
Sweet seraph, [ would learn of thee, 

And hasten to partake thy bliss; 

And, oh, to thy world welcome me, 

As first | welcomed thee to this. 
+e - 

THE IMITATIVE CHINEE. 

The Chinese rely, mainly, for success as servants 
upon their wonderful powers of imitation. Their in- 
atructor must be careful to do the right thing, for they 
will imitate exactly his method. A correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Presa says: 

I was once teaching a Chinaman in my employ to 
make biscuit, and after cutting them in form there was 
a small bit of paste left, which I placed carelessly in the 
corner of the pan. “Jobn,’’ during a service of two 
years, never missed the bit in the corner. 

The same boy was particularly anxious to learn 
stocking-darning, and I at length consented to instruct 
him in that delicate art. 

The stocking selected for the first lesson chanced to 
be brown in color. I gave him a needle threaded with 
blue, and he ever after believed that brown hose were 
to be mended with blue. 

The Chinese will also often imitate the voice and man- 
ner of the people with whom they live, and that, I am 
satisfied, without any intention of impertinence or hu- 
mor, The Chinaman in my employ gave a curious 
illustration of this. 

One member of the family was a musical young lady 
who was near-sighted and somewhat given to vanity 
and affectation. 

I had often seen “John” watching her with consid- 
erable quict interest, but was not then aware how 
closely he had copied her young-lady airs. 

One morning ‘John’ was sent to dust a room in 
which were severa: musical instruments. As I passed 
the door, which was slightly ajar, I heard a discordant 
twanging of guitar-strings. 

Peeping in, [ discovered him in approved troubadour 
attitude, with a sheet of music before him, and attempt- 
imz to sing Schubert’s ‘‘Serenade.” 

He could remember no more than “Thlough the 
Tlees,” then he would begin again. He looked and 
acted so much like one who was accustomed to sing it 
that I stole away to call some of the others to partici- 
pate in my enjoyment. 

When we reached our post of observation, “John” 
had given up the guitar and was seated at the piano 
with stiff back and elevated wrists, pretending to play 
an accompaniment. 

He would stop playing and settle his imaginary 
skirts, then pretend to readjust his eye-glasses, then 
turn over the leaves of music, and peer at them with 
his nose almost buried in the pages. 

After striking a few more discords, he daintily stroked 
his imaginary “bangs,” toyed coquettishly with the 
“bangles” which were not on his wrist, then raising his 
face towards the gentleman supposed to be standing 
beside him, and putting on what was intended for a 
captivating smile, struck up “Take Back the Heart 
that thou Gavest.’ 

We could endure no more, but burst into hearty 
laughter. 


4~@> 
BOMBARDING ALEXANDRIA, 

The effect of foreign history @n ignorant people of 
small comprehension is often very droll, from the way 
they try to fit all that is going on in the world inside 
their own horizon. 

“I hear dey’s bumbardin’ Alexandria,” said old Cin- 
derella, the ashes-gatherer, excitedly, to a Critic scribe 
recently. 

“Yes, the fun’s begun,”’ replied the reporter. 

“Tt ’taint no fun, sah. I feel rale ’dignant ober it. I 
used ter lib in dat town, and I has a great deal ob feel- 
in’ for it; and furder dan dat, sah, if my mem’ry sarves 
me rite, I’se got a family ob ‘lations residin’ dar now. 
What biziness has dem Inglish boats got to cum up de 
Putomack Ribber and fling der bumshells inter dat town, 
anyhow?” 

“You are slightly mixed, Uncle Isaac,” rejoined the 
reporter ; “they are bombarding Alexandria, Egypt, 
not Virginia.”’ 

“Nebber mind "bout takin’ on dem Greek words. 
The Critic sez dey is bombardin’ Alexandria, and T feel 
highly demoralized ober it. I tell you dem Inglish is 
too fresh, an’ I’m one ob de boys dat’s a-goin’ down on 
de ferry-boat to de bumbardin’ grounds to help salt’em 
away. Now you hear me a-talkin’,” and he waddled 
off, shaking his head and muttering innuendoes against 
“dem fresh Inglish dat dars to cum up de Putomack 
and fling der bumbs inter de town ob Alexandria.””— 
Washington Critic. 

-  @ 
WENT AS FREIGHT. 

A little ingenuity will help a person along almost 
any where: 

A drummer one day got through his business in a 
town in Vermont early in the morning, and a train 
would not leave for the next place till evening. He 
learned, however, that a local Peight would be along 
in about an hour, but would not stop, as there was no 
freight for it. 

Our enterprising drummer borrowed a soap-box at 
the hotel, and carefully wrapping up a few paving- 
stones, placed them in the box and directed it to the ho- 
tel in the next town. 

When the freight-train came snlong, the drummer 
helped his ‘mineral specimens” aboard, skipped in 
himself and cheerfully paid the twenty-five cents for 
conveyance of five hundred pounds. 


That young man’s readiness of resource might make 
him a military commander—or a “boss’’ politician. 
But we would be a little suspicious of a man so smart 
as that. 





“COLLECTOR” AND “UNDERTAKER.” 

Tt is amusing to listen to the doll tise to which for- 
eigners put our language, and to thelr queer applica. 
Hone of the most common words) 
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A tal living in the suburbs of Boston before engag- 
ing a woman who desired to do her washing, asked 
her,— 

“What is your husband’s business?” 

**He’s a collector, ma’am.”’ 

““A collector!” echoed the lady, wondering that the 
wife of a collector should work at the wash-board. 

“Yes, ma’am; he is a collector of bones and ashes, 
ma’am.” 

Another day, while busily at work, the woman en- 
tertained the mistress by bits of gossip. ‘Do you know 
Mr. Smith, the undertaker, on May Street?’’ she asked. 
“Well,” she continued, “I’ve washed in his family go- 

ing on these nine years. And they are rich, you may 
| be sure. Every thing is grand there’ —— 
“But,” interrupted the lady, “did you say that Mr. 
Smith was an undertaker? I never knew an under- 
taker to be very wealthy.’ 

“Yes, ma’am; but he undertakes to build railroads 

and such things.” 


| 


~~ 
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IT’S A MAN. 
A man’s voice inside of a nunnery is, of course, a 
grand impertinence, but science threatens to bring it 
there. 





The Kenwood Convent, near the Hudson River, about 
two miles below Albany, has recently been supplied 
with the telephone. 

One of the sisters urged the mother superior to try it. 
The latter, after some hesitation, consented, and was 
told to call “theilo.”” That form of salutation did not 
please her, but she consented to employ it after being 
assured that it was the invariable method of calling u 
the central office. No sooner had she uttered the word, 
however, than she ejaculated, in| some perturbation, 
“Why, aman is talking with me.’ 

“Yes, madam, it is a man, but he is two miles 
away,” replied the young fellow in the central office. 

This first experience with the telephone caused con- 
siderable amusement both within and without the walls 
of the convent. 





ORIGINAL ETYMOLOGY. 


Inquiring minds are naturally never satisfied until 
they find out things. 





A young gentleman was in the Sun office recently 





wanting to know the definition of the word ‘“‘Monticel- 
lo.”” We could not enlighten him. He said he knew 
that ‘Mont’? meant mount, but he could not make out 
the ‘cello.”’ 

We referred him to “Webster’s Unabridged.’’ He 
failed to find cello, but thought by looking up ‘‘violon- 
cello” he might get so.ne light on the subject. He found 
that it meant a violin an octave lower than the tenor 
violin. 

“Eureka!” he exclaimed, “I have found it:—Mont, 
mount, cello—an octave lower; consequently, Monti- 
cello—a mountain an octave lower than an ordinary 
mountain.” Fact.—Hartwell (Ga.) Sun. 
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WHEN you are down-hearted and the world looks 
black to you, you ought to be hospitable enough to en- 
tertain a hope of better days. 


“T THINK the goose has the advantage of you,” said 
the landlady to an inexpert boarder who was carving. 
‘‘Guess he has, mum—in age,” was the quick retort. 


THE obliging visitor, to show that he really is fond of 
children and that the dear little one is not annoying 
him in the least, treats the kid to a ride upon his knee. 

“Trot! trot! trot! How do you like that, my boy?” 
Is that nice?’’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ replies the child: ‘but not so nice as on 
the real donkey—the one with four legs!” 





The Golden Rule, Boston, Mass., on trial to read- 
ers of THE COMPANION to remit: for 25 cents. 
_———e 
For Puddings, Blanc Mange, Jellies, Griddle 
Cakes, Soups, use THURBER’S GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


“Sigh No More, Ladies!’”’ 
For Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription” is a prompt 
and certain remedy for the painful disorders peculiar to 
your sex. By all druggists. [Adv. 





100 POPULAR _ SONGS (words only) fer 
cents. H. WEHMAN, 50 Chatham St., 


Feriss' Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval sheets 
on Com, 25 per ct. Geo. W. Green & Co. “tte edford, Mass. 

\ARD COLLEC TORS! 17 samples rich new de- 
signs, 10c. ACME CARD CO., Little Falls, N.Y 

at, ALBUM. /i/us. 100 Album V erses, 

12 Worsted Patterns. 15¢e. J.F.INGALLS, Lynn, Ms, 


Vy RITE E. LOVEJOY, 88 State St., Chicago, for 
free catalogue, C hicago v oh and celebrities. 


JRESIDENTS. 


12 
- ¥. 


Set of 21, a Card Portrait of each 
President, 12 cts. D.A.K. ANDRUS, Rockford, Il, 


BU LBS And Winter Bloomers. Immense stock. 
Cata. free. J.J.SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 


YARD COL LECTORS! 50 Lovely adv. Cards, 0c. 
12 Birthday, 25c. D.S8. Rockafellar, Somerville, N 


_STAMMERERS 


[HE TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL, th edition. 
How to stuff birds and animals of all kinds. Post- 
paid 50 cents. H. H. SYLVESTER, Middleboro’, Mass. 


N AIDEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs WITH MUSIC 


all for 12 cts., 100 ora Album Selections, 3 cts. 

_tL. HATHAWAY, 339 W. shington Street, Boston, Mass, 
— Wanted. 
Sells rapidly. 


S8.M.SPENCER 
: 112 Wash’n St. 
I articulars free Boston, Mass, 
YOUNG MEN months, and be certain of a situ- 

VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 


ation, address 
Designs, Wood and Tools of all kinds. 


JIG SAWS, Illustrated list free to any address. 
D. GOODNOW, 176 Washington St., Boston, Mass. — 
SHORTHAN Writing thoroughly taught 
by mail or personally. Sit- 


uations procured all pupils when competent, Send for 
circular, W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


CAR DS Send two 3 ct. “ea ~ to . TOLLNER, 


Jr., Brookly ora new set ele- 
gant Cc Rromd Cards and Cats ey 
Ot Ls Latest st Designs for Fall & Winter 
CA! postage stamps and receive by return mail 25 
beautiful French chromo cards, assorted. Wm. 
M, Donaldson & & Co., 118 | Main St., Cincinnati, oO. 


prices. Send two 3c stamps for new 


and all interested, send for. a. 
Am. Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly Pi.,N.¥- 


If you want to —— Telegraghy ina 


For collectors, inset sets, imported and 
domestic; largest variety, lowest 











ITING, 50 Nassau St., New York. 
West 2th St.. New York, and receive 

Lowest prices ever Known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
— — for our New 
Illus. 


CA R DS: setand Price List. Booksellers, Sta- 
FRI FF —Send your address, A two 3-cent 
an elegant set of imported cards, togeth- 





COMPANION. 
SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE Rewase’ | 


Both sexes. Full corps of teachers. Instruction thorough. 
Music, Painting, Drawing. Climate mild; very healthy. 
Begins Sept. lath. Address H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


ay SPRINGFIELD, = ee 
MECHANICAL ORGANS size" 


Music in 100 ft. lots, 3 ets. per foot. ¢ 4 Ad Free. 
MASS. ORGAN CO., 57 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





== 





Play any tune, 
zetuest from $8 
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Cr 


HOW siiiy SHORTHAND. 


We know from experience that Shorthand can be more 
thoroughly taught by mail—i. e., letter-writing—than in 
poreee. Seni for circular. I.C. CRADDOCK, 32 Race 

» Phil. _Te ache ar of Phonography at ¢ at Girard ‘College. | 


Bice KE YOUR OWN RUG 


Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colors on Bur la Ds 
Permanent business for agents. Catalogue for stamp. E.: 
Frost &O On, 22 Tremont Row, Boston. 


wc Ae? 








Name this paper. | 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the injury trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. His book 
contains endorsements of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 
for 10 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 








Prevent Accidents 
Sromslipping. The hand- 
somest end ‘safest car- 
riagestep made. Forged from 
best iron and formed with 
@ sunken panel, in which is se- 
cured a lating of richly 
7. Durability war 
ranted. Illustrated circular free. 
RusBer STEP MANUFACTURING Co., Boston, Mass. 


WHO IS 
EVERYBODY Su'?c¢ EMPLOYMENT 
Or who desires to make money easily and rapidly should 
send for our New ralarged Catalogue of select 
specialties in INDIA INK, Water Color and 
Crayon Portraits (30 pages), with best terms ever 
offered to agents. Send at once and secure outfit in 
time for bolieey. orders 
TEN EYCK & CO., % State St., Chicago, Ill. 


(ASTORIA 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. 
“Pleasant, Harmless, and 


Wonderfully Efficacious.” 
CARD LARGE FREE 
30 Chromos and 12 Chromos 
with the PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. Only 80 cents a year. 
Sample 3 cts. 3 months, 10 cts). AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for circul: or 8¢ a9 25 cents for coinplete outfit 
with all the chromos. »ney returned if not satisfied. 
A MONTH and board in your own cour ty. 
For Men, Ladies, Boys or Girls. Address, 
PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, Box 74, Phila., Pa. 


THE WESTERN 


ARM MORTGAGE CO. 


Lawrence, Kan., offers to investors the 
best securities in the market. FIRST | 
Mortgage LOANS upon improved | 
farms. Interest —y principal paid on day 
of maturity in New York. Funds s promptly 
placed. Large experience. No losses. —_ 
hg ig references and maple forn 

F. :J.T. WARN 
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VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Aids ene n rt in the mental and 
bodily growth of infants and children 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted with weakness, ne. vous- 
ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 
digestion. For sale by druggists, or mail 
F. CROSBY CoO., 6th Ave., N. Y. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 


91 DEARBORN ST., CHICACO, iLL. 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS 


— Fluid and Solid iy ~ 
Blossoms. 

Blood oe a 

Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 

Rheumatism, Dys Spepsia, , Cons- 


tipation, Piles an many other 
di: Send forCircular. 


Ww. 














FOR 


Learning Telegraphy 


Or for operating Short lines of Te legraph, get The 
Morse Learner’s Outfit, price $3.75 Complete. full 
size Sounder, Key, Battery, ete. Our illustrated Tele- 
graph ¢ catalogue, 82 pages, or Student’s Manual of La- 
struction in Telegraphy, sent free by mail to any address, 


13 other sizes. For business, ple: 
ure, old or young, Everything casy 
by printed instructions. Send 2 
stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 


Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 
Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 
llustiated, 36-page Catalogue and[f—¥J 
Price List. 
THE POPE M’F’G Co.,, 
No. 597 Washington St., 


ws) 
IN: 
Boston, Mass. 


RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS, 
The Fibre Chair Seat, leather 
2 finish (brown, green or maroon), 
may be fastened to any chair with 
brass- head nails. Price, up to 16 
in. 3e., 17 or 18 in. 42c, Sent by 
mail, fitted, on receipt of paper 
Fee gee with price and 6c. post- 
er seat. Small sample and 
cirealar for 3c, eng Strong 
and handsome. Oc pr seat. 
HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT COMPANY, 

24 Washington St., Boston. 

SOLD BY THE TRADE, 


| SelfInker $4 





KIDNEY- WORT 


HAS BEEN FOUND TO BE 
A SURE CURE 
For all Diseases of the Kidneys and 


LIV HR 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and in- 
action, stimulating the healthy secretion of the 
Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free condition, 
effecting its regular discharge. 

Ifyouare suffering from malaria, 

Malaria. have the chills, are bilious, dys- 

ptic, or constipated, use Kidney- -Wort to re- 
jeve and cure you. 

In the Spring, to cleanse the System, every one 
should take a thorough course of it 

PRICE $i. 


SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 





TRADE 
MARK 








Acts at the Same Time on 
idneys, Liver and Bowels. 











J. _d.H. . BU NNEL Le & CO., 2) L iberty St., New York. 


The HOME CO 


C. Xx S. C. ings in History, 


Ge 
The Required Books and THE CHA 


UTA 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, Dr. MARK H 
MILLER, Esq., of Akron, O., President. 
The year begins in October or November. 


Plainfield, New Jersey. High-School Graduates, 


LLEGE, for people out of school—young and old. 
Science, and Literature 
UQUAN, a monthly magazine, containing a lave 

reading, costs only $6 a year. Tuition fee. 50 Cents a year. 

OPKINS. BISHOP SIMPSON, and a host of scholars’ and educators. 

Dr. J. H. VINCENT, of New Haven, Conn., 

For Circulars 

Mothers w 

Business Men, Young People who left school too ear ly, should join the C. 











TRASE 





KIDNEY-WORT |: 


To any st any suffering ‘with th Catarrh| 
or Bronchitis wh earnestly 
desire relief, } can furnish H 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation 
it mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
“*His remedies are the ou wth 








A Medicine =a a Women. Invented by a Woman. 


repared bys a Woman. 
Yi lrze 


es foe Ibeulbb- 
a ta & Snes 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
80 common to our "best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

te It revives the drooping spirits, Savigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
ee ss to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 

ye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
Pose s of life’s spring and carly summer time. 

t®” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. _43 

It is ablessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
te" ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 41 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for pete, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing ps pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all elreumetances actin 
harmony with the laws that govern the syste 

For the eure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

YDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 235 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
inthe form of ills, also in the form of lozen es, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 

cnclose stamp. Address asabove. Aention this paper. 





PA 


No falls should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and eenidiey of the liver. 25 cents per box 


t2# Sold by all Druggists. at 


STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, § 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 





Four Years’ Course of Read- 
Forty minutes aday. Diplomas. Special Seals, 
e part of the required 
yM. CULLEN BRYANT. 
LEwIs 
Superintendent of speeiion. 
Tay ing full explanation, address, Miss K, F. Kimba 

10 want to en had with their children in —- 


he movement indorsed by 





mane only 1i5¢ 


es for Emboider: 
ful; every lady - 
logne of 100 


and Lace-work. These desi 
wana neve em, ve send theentire lot tor 1 Se. wet 
fre Barcla . 


150 CHOICE EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 


15@ Beautiful Embroidery Patterns and 
ents. Designs for Bo: 
Tidies, Rugs, Mats. Table Covers, Lamb: 
ers, Animals &c. for Cross-stitch and all ot! 
Burlap, Felt, Silk &c. with di 


Needle-werk De 
rders, Corners, Centers &c., for 
uins ao, ES pd Birds, Flow-& 
ery, on Canvass, 
iagrams showing how to make Al the stiteh ‘ 
d_beauti-a 


ATTEN & Co. 47 








LADIE 


Pink or Bionde. 
on the Genuine. 


25c. wood box. At Drug, 





tonerse and Newsdealers supplied. 
stamps, to CHAS. RELL, 152 
er with our new illustrated book and card price list 
>. POWRED 290M O88 Main Street; SCINGINR ATI @ 





RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER conceals Blemishes, has most 
a Beautiful Effect, Don’t Show, yet is Absolutely Harmless. 
mense sale here and in Europe attests its Wonderful Superiority over all others. White, 
ists, or on receipt ten 3c. stamps. 4#@ Insist 
RICKSECKER’S SKIN SOAP softens the Skin. 
“soap grease” —NO dyes—NO adulterations. Beats All, 

THEO. RICKSECKER, Maker Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William 8t., New York. 


Its im- 


Contains NO 
25c. 











